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EDITORIAL 


HE Century of Progress—now quite resigned to 

hearing itself called the “World’s Fair,” as was 

inevitable—continues: to “go over” in a big w 
For more than 100 days, at this writing, paid at 
tendance has averaged more than 150,000 people daily 
Scarcely two score cities in the whole United States 
can claim a population as large as the throng that 
surges avidly and earnestly through the great expo 


sition every day. 


As this national tide sweeps thru the gates—day 
after day, week after week, month after month—what 
do the clicking turnstiles say? It depends on who 
is listening. To the private individuals who are the 
promoters, backers and bondholders of the oreal 
project—approximately heroes to have carried through 
in such times—the turnstiles sing success in getting 
back a gigantic investment with perhaps a modest 
interest properly due for use of the huge funds. To 
the concessionaires who were not too ambitious in 
the amount of space contracted for, it means a rea 
sonable return on money and hard work expended. 
To the “eat, drink and be hurried” establishments, 
from pretentious all-but-cover-charge Casinos down to 
the redolent hamburger huts that sprout whereve1 
nothing else can thrive, it means real profits despite 
high rents and hectic competition. To the college boys, 
toughening their young muscles and callousing thet 
poor feet behind a roller chair or in front of a ricl 
shaw, it means another semester or two at Alma 
Mater. Yes, the turnstiles sing “dollars,” and happily 
so, or there could be no “Fair.” But the financial 
success, fundamentally essential as it was, is only part 


of the song, the obvious and elementary part 


The great fact proved by the success of the Centut 
of Progress is this: the human race loves “visual 
education.” It loves to acquire new experience and 
prefers to get it through the eyes. Seeing 1s receiving 
The Exposition represents the most colossal visualiza 
tion of the facts and processes of life ever concentrated 
in one place. Its appeal is primarily to the eyes. This 
is the appeal that draws multitudes as no other appeal 


known to man can draw them. 


\Vriters on education are moved more or less oftet 
to point out and emphasize the importance of ot! 

senses than sight in the learning process. It gives 

appearance of greater breadth, keener insight or sheet 
profundity, perhaps, to stress touch, taste, smell and 
hearing, for fear lesser thinkers may overstate the 
case for sight. Yet no array of objects, foods, pei fumes 
or sounds articulate or inarticulate could ever drav 


a fraction of the millions that now come trouping from 


the ends of the country and the earth fo see. The 
deaf come by the thousands, and what they lose in audi- 
tory values is perhaps amply made up in missing the 
roar and hubbub, the loudspeakers and barkers’ bawl- 
ings. Total lack of touch, taste and smell might 
easily prove a blessing to the World’s Fair pilgrims. 
\ smiling little old lady in Chicago—84 years old, 
deaf, half paralytic, with one hip recently broken— 
has just completed her third visit to the Exposition 
this summer. She rides nine miles by street-car to 
get there, her invalid chair folded up on the back plat- 
form. She can scarcely hear, taste, smell or move 
unassisted, but she loves her Fair. She can see. The 
one thing that is unknown, the one inconceivable 
phenomenon among the far-traveling millions visit- 


ing the Exposition, is a blind man. 


Many are still concerned over “proving” the value 
of the visual idea by research and experiment. It 
was proved aeons before research was born, before the 

When the first 


little reptiles crawled out of the estuaries and looked 


human race could possibly appear. 
| 7 


out upon the land with eyes, there was incontrovertible 
proof. Visual education was already working. With- 
out eyes those humble conquerors would never have 
left the ooze and set forth upon their conquest of the 
world. The Century of Progress is but the latest 
link in an unbroken chain of evidence on the ineal- 
culable power of the eye in the march up from slime 


to civilization. 


HE beginning of another school year—during 
which we insist upon hoping for big things from 
the NRA and the American spirit—is an appropri- 
ite time for reminding our readers of a fact so obvious 
that it is easily overlooked. The fact is this: The 
subscription price paid by the reader does not cover the 
cost of fulfilling his year’s subscription to the Epuca- 


riIONAL SCREEN. 


It is advertising that has made possible the first 
dozen years of publication. Only advertising can as- 
sure the second dozen years, and so on ad infinitum. 
Our good friends, the advertisers, will stand by us 
while we stand by them. Paid advertising will be 
forthcoming as long as it is paying advertising. All 
the advertiser asks is results, and he is properly en- 
titled to them. Incidentally, no progressive teacher 
can be adequately in touch with advances in the visual 
field unless he keeps informed on what the makers of 
our materials are doing from month to month. Write 
to advertisers and learn. 


NELSON L, GREENE 
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Visual Experience and Social 


N DEMOCRATIC countries it is taken for 

granted that the primary purpose of public edu- 

cation is to prepare the young for intelligent 
citizenship. It is our purpose in this article to con- 
sider, in the most general terms, the ills of human 
ity today; to give some reasons in support of the 
point of view that a surprisingly large share of 
these ills is due, not to innate evil or the limitations 
of human nature, but rather to the fact that we 
have failed to prepare people for wise and effective 
citizenship — in other words to the fact that vast 
possibilities of people generally for interest in and un- 
derstanding of one another have never been devel- 
oped. We shall then turn to the work of public 
education to consider, again in the most general 
terms, some fundamental reasons why nations have 
failed and are still failing to develop these vast 
possibilities of human nature; and finally we shall 
consider some things that need to be done and 
might be done in the schools of every nation in 
order that people may be prepared to act more 
wisely and effectively as citizens of a common 
World. 

Unquestionably there was never a time in his- 
tory, when so many hundred millions of people 
were harried with fear, because they feel that the 
very foundations of society, as they have known it, 
seem to be crumbling under their feet. Africa is 
a tinder box; Europe is smouldering; Asia is on 
fire; revolution after revolution has recently over- 
turned governments in South America; millions of 
people are out of work in the United States. Could 
these appalling conditions have been prevented? 
Can these tremendous problems be solved ? 

History shows that humanity has never satis- 
factorily solved the problem of social change. The 
past is a long ghastly record of revolution after 
revolution. Can evolution be substituted for revo- 
lution? Progress may result from revolution, but 
always at great and unnecessary cost, not only of 
material values but also of human life and suffer- 
ing. Evolution can mean progress with the least 
material waste and with the least cost in human 
suffering and death. One writer in close touch with 
world affairs says, “For the next hundred or two 
hundred years the world will be in the grip of 
revolution.” (Paul Hutchinson, “World Revolution 
and Religion.” ) Students of human affairs say the 
very structure of civilization is threatened. Are 
there any outstanding facts about present-day 
world conditions that might serve to guide us in 
finding a solution to our tremendous social prob- 
lems ? 
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Progress 
ALBERT E. OSBORNE 


For one thing the World War, as well as a con 
tinuing series of subsequent events, ought to make 
us all realize that the world today, largely as a re- 
sult of the Industrial Revolution, has evolved into 
one great interdependent industrial, commercial and 
social organism. As might be expected, therefore, 
it is being found that with the present world organ 
ization of humanity, narrow selfish individualism, 
whether exhibited by individuals, classes, nations, 
races, or religions, is increasingly impractical an¢ 
suicidal. With our remarkably improved means ot 
production, transportation and communication we 
have rushed ahead in binding the world together 
into a great network of commercial and other re 
lationships ;and yet most of us, grown up in compar- 
atively narrow surroundings, remain predominant 
ly provincial in our interests and outlook. There 
is much evidence on every hand that this general 
provincial-mindedness is the main cause of our 
worst problems and the main hindrance to the so 


lution of these problems. 


Some, considering symptoms rather than causes, 
say that the chief trouble of the world today is 
over-production. It does appear that with our pres 
ent day knowledge of the forces of nature and our 
machine equipment no one need want for food, 
clothing or shelter, or even for leisure and many of 
the so-called luxuries of life. And vet there are 
still hundreds of millions in dire need, and people 
everywhere who have wants far beyond what they 
can satisfy. Clearly the trouble today is not over 
production. Rather, as has often been pointed out, 
the main source of the world’s ills is to be found 
in our unsatisfactory and irrational human relation 
ships. While we have developed an industrial and 
commercial organization that is international in its 
functioning, humanity is still divided up into a lot 
of narrow national and other social organizations 
that are continually competing and fighting rather 
than cooperating. 

Clearly our present interdependent world organ 
ization of humanity cannot be run by narrow pro 
vincial-minded people. Indeed it is becoming more 
and more evident that there is today a rapidly in 
creasing and even tragic need for bigger men and 
women in every nation, men and women of vastly 
wider knowledge of our common humanity, of 
vastly wider interests and understanding and sym 
pathy, capable of world wide cooperation. With 
even a minority of such people in each nation, there 
is ground for believing that what would now be con- 
sidered as wonderfully desirable but still 1mpossible 
Utopias, would become actualities. Many different 
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panaceas are offered as a cure for the world’s ills. 


but it is not too much to Say that sufficient nun 


ber of bigger men and women is the outstanding 
need of the world today, and the development o 
such men and women is a matte supreme 
portance to the world’s future. 

Can a sufficient number of such men and women 
be developed? Many think not. Indeed there aré 
prominent thinkers who say that human nature 1s 
innately selfish and evil and that therefore the mass 
of people will always be so self-centered and selfish 
with relation to class, nation, religion or race, th 
the old democratic ideal of government of the peo 
ple, by the people, for the people, is increasing|l\ 
impractical. Others hold that democracy is im 
practical because the mass of people have not th 
capacity for such breadth of interest and undet 
standing as would enable them to solve the world’ 


increasingly complex social problen Indeed Self 


ridge, a business leader of England, said recent 
“T came back from the United States strengthened 
in my belief that democracy as a system of govert 
ment is an absolute failure. It cannot possibly suc 
ceed in a great country where there are a ere 
many people . | believe that a hundred 


or two hundred vears there will be no more democ¢ 
racies in existence.” 

On the other hand, there are other thinkers who 
Insist that the trouble is not due to the innate evil 
and selfishness, nor to the limitations, of humat 


nature, but rather to people’s ignorance about 


themselves and one another, and to the fact 


vast possibilities of human nature for wider kno 
edge and sympathy have never been developed 
Here then are questions of truly fundament 
importance. If humanity hasn't the capacity 1 
solve its tasks, 1f human nature is innately ev1 


selfish, if these views of human nature that have 


been handed down by tradition, and that are held 
by a materialistic science are sound, then the 
should be taught to everybody and should — be 
definitely taken into account in the preparati 

the voung for citizenship. However, in so fat 
these views of human nature are taught and le 
heved, it must follow that each person's respect fo 
himself and for others must be undermined, and a 
pessimistic and a more or less hope less attitude 
with regard to social progress must inevitably ap 
pear. But if there is anny real question whethet 
these materialistic and traditional views of hut 


nature are true, then it is. certainly lMportant 
especially in preparing the voung to perform thei 
tremendous tasks of citizenship today, that the) 
should have put before them some at least of th 
existing evidence that disproves these theories 
then, leaving each one free to accept whatever thi 
ories of life he prefers. 


Thus, vouth should have its attention called t 
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evidence — available even as long ago as Drum- 
mond’s “Ascent of Man’—that it is not the Strug- 
ele for Life, the Struggle for Self, or selfishness, 
but rather the Struggle for the Life of Others, that 
has played the predominant part in the develop- 
ment of the various forms of life on the earth. 
Drummond eloquently set forth the undeniable 
facts that the most precious product of each vege- 
table or animal life is for its offspring; that all 
seeds and grains, nuts and fruits, and milk and eggs 
are provisions that each life makes for another life 
than its own. If man is predominantly selfish it 
would appear that he is an alien in the realm of 
organic life. 

Vith regard to the often repeated references to 
man’s “beastly” instincts, it would be well to con- 
sider the wealth of evidence that Dr. Kropotkin 
gives in his “Mutual Help,” which shows that even 
though much warfare exists between animal spe- 
cies, mutual help is the prevailing attitude between 
individuals within species. As one among number- 
less instances, he notes the action of a herd of deer 
that arrange themselves in a circle when attacked 
by a lion, their antlers acting as a protection in every 
direction. As to man’s “savage” instincts, it would 
he well to consider the wealth of evidence showing 
that mutual aid rather than selfish struggle is the 
predominating trait between individuals within 
primitive tribes or clans. Scientific investigation 
reveals, to use Dr. Kropotkin’s words, “that though 
a good deal of warfare goes on between different 
classes of animals, or different species, or even 
tribes of the same species, peace and mutual sup- 
port are the rule within tribe or species; and that 
those species that know best how to combine, and 
to avoid competition, have the best chances of sur- 
vival, and of further progressive development. 
They prosper while the unsociable species decay.” 

Certainly there are many weighty reasons for 
denying the oft expressed statements that our vast 
social ills are due to the innate evil and the limita- 
tions of human nature. And if human nature is not 
innately evil and predominately selfish, it is of first 
lMportance that people the world over should know 
it. The general recognition of this truth must be 
an important first step if people everywhere are to 
itute helpful co-operation for destructive com- 
petition and war. 

Here then, on the one hand, we have the world’s 
really tragic need for bigger men and women, big 
enough to understand and cooperate with their fel- 


human beings everywhere; and, on the other 


low 
hand, millions of people everywhere with vast pos- 
sibilities, as many authorities believe, for sympa- 


thetic response to such understanding and cooper- 


ation. \WWhy then have not more of these possibil- 


ities been developed? We believe an investigation 


that is within the reach of any ordinary citizen will 
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show that the mass of children and adults always 
have been and still are mentally and_ socially 
starved, with all the dwarfing of humanity's larger 
possibi-ities that this mental and social starvation 
entails. 

Here is a question that ought to interest every 
citizen and every parent, especially every mother. 
What an astounding amount of activity and effort 
on the part of society is put forth in providing for 
our physical needs—particularly by mothers in see- 
ing that the physical needs of their families are pro- 
vided for. And yet it is an elementary truth that 
these bodies have no value apart from the minds 
and spirits that develop in connection with them. 
It follows therefore that this immense effort in pro- 
viding for bodily needs will be wasted if the needs 
of the mind and spirit are overlooked. How vitally 
essential it is that every citizen and parent, espe 
cially every mother, should give more concern to 
the needs of the mind and spirit. 

It is not hard to understand why these questions 
have in the past failed to receive anything like the 
attention their vast importance deserves. First of 
all, it is natural for man to look out before he looks 
in. Thus it has often been pointed out that man’s 
first science was the science of the stars. That ts 
where man got his first ideas of law and order in 
the universe. Then he developed his science of the 
earth, geology; his sciences dealing with vegetable 
and animal life, and his various sciences leading to 
the control of the forces of nature. Finally man’s 
scientific interest turned within. Thus man’s latest 
and infant sciences are about himself and his fel- 
lows. And yet it is predicted that the developmen! 
of these human and social sciences will mean far 
greater advancement and blessings for humanity 
than has the development of our natural sciences, 
which have revolutionized life for large portions of 
the earth during the last 150 years. There certain 
ly are cogent reasons why every citizen, especially 
every father and mother, should give careful at 
tention that will show, we believe, that the mass of 
children and adults always have been and still are 
mentally and socially starved. 

Now, in making this investigation, it will be wel! 
to begin with the child, and with this fundamental 
fact about every child—that physically, mentally. 
morally, as well as spiritually, he grows entirely 
from within. Immediately growing out of this 
truth, we find several fundamental truths about 
children’s and people’s development and education, 
about the development of their interests and under 
standing and sympathy, the development of their 
attitudes of suspicion and fear, their prejudices and 
hates—truths that are more or less evident from 
experience and that have been pointed out by edu- 
cators for generations. 


(1) No teacher ever transfers anything he has in 
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his mind into the mind of the child or adult as we 
transfer any material object from one place to an 
other. One authority states the case thus: “Ali 
that is possible is to occasion the proper act of 
knowing. No error in teaching has occasioned 
more bad work than this assumption that know! 
edge can be transferred from one mind to another.” 

(2) How does the child or adult put anything 
in his mind? Does his mind just spin ideas out of 
nothing or grow in some magical wav’ No, his 
mind is like his body in being dependent primarily 
on food or building material—his mind builds any 
thing and grows only by the use of raw materials 
or food that must be supplied. 

(3) W here does the child or person get his tood 
and building material of the mind?’ The answer 
stated over and over in books on education is that 
his food and building material is supplied by, or in 
connection with, our seise experiences,—experiences 
that we build up in connection with impressions 
made on our special sense organs of touch, taste, 
smell, hearing, sight, or in connection with our 
more general bodily sensations. While there is not 
space here to show in detail how these sense ex 
periences provide mental “foodstuffs” or building 
material, yet scientific investigation has _ revealed 
that these experiences are just as primary a neces 
sitv for the growth of a person’s mind, for the de 
velopment of his knowledge, interests, understand 
ing, sympathy, ete., as is his physical food a pri 
mary need for the growth and activities of his body 
Perhaps we can get a suggestion as to the neces 
sary importance of these sense experiences, if we 
remember that in this life we are embodied spirits 


and must always have a nerve and body state as an 


accompaniment of every mental state. [very men 
tal state must involve a body state. In fact every 
mental state is really a “body and mind state.” To 


try to build up the mind without building up or 
providing for the appropriate nerve states is like 
trying to build the second story of a house with 
out building the first. 

(4) We have noted that a child must build his 
own mind or whatever he has in his mind. Woes 
he have much of a building job? He has to build 
nothing less than a world. Each person must build 
his own world of nature and humanity. Moreover 
his attitudes and acts will always be in accordance 
with or a reaction to, what constitutes /is world, 
this inner world he has built or is building. Indeed 
this inner world really constitutes his life. Other 
things being equal, in so far as a_ person's inner 
world is a limited or distorted duplicate of the out 
er world, in so far will his life, the range of his in 
terests, knowledge and understanding, be limited 
and distorted. 

(5) Does nature give us any definite evidence as 


to the extent of each child’s and person's needs for 
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sense experiences these experiences that must 
supply the mental food or raw material out ol! 
which each must build his inner world? <As_ all 
know, nature gives everyone a ravenous appetite 
for sense experiences. The child is impelled con 
tinuously to touch, taste, smell, hear, see, every 
thing within his reach. Not only does the child try 
this with his immediate environment, but to satis 
fy his eager desire to see, every child should go 
around the world again and again with his parents 
and teachers, if possible. That is, we should nots 
particularly that every normal child or adult has an 
eager appetite for a world range of sight expert 


ences. 


Now it can be taken as a matter of course that 
our various senses are of varying importance 1 
helping us to build these inner worlds. We can 
only take space to state here what is generally 
recognized—namely, that by far the most important 
of our senses for this purpose is our sense of sight 
Indeed in the use of this sense we have a really 
remarkable means of obtaining, with the least ex 
penditure of time and effort, the widest range 
accurate knowledge of the outer world of nature 


and humanity, of securing attention and arousin: 
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dormant interests. And as we consider the im- 
mensity of the task involved if people generally are 
to build within themselves worlds that are approx- 
imately adequate duplicates of the outer world, we 
realize the need of enabling people to utilize this 
sense of sight as widely as possible. In fact, it 1s 
to be noted that while most of our needed experi- 
ences of touch and taste and smell may be gained 
in the home environment, with respect to the sense 
of sight every normal person has not only an eager 
appetite for, but a need for, a world range of sight 
experiences. 

Finally, therefore, it ought to be clearly evident 
to anyone, as he thinks about it, that no child or 
idult has ever gotten or is getting today more than 
the merest fraction of the sight experiences of na- 
ture and humanity that his eager appetite craves. 
he need of satisfying the physical appetite that 
nature gives has never been questioned. Tremend- 
ous efforts have always been put forth in satisfying 
man's physical appetite. But this mental appetite 
has always been very largely ignored. In other 
words we find that with respect to the especially 
important experiences of sight, humanity has al- 
ways been, and still is, mentally starved. 

(To be continued in October) 


Polynesian Puzzles In Visual Education 


EMONSTRATIONS or American health 
which is the better method of teaching a 


primitive people good health practices? 


This question is believed to have been solved by 
Benjamin ©. Wist, dean of the University of Hawaii 
Teachers College, and Robert M. Faulkner, principal 
of Kawananakoa Experimental School in Honolulu 
Dean Wist and Mr. Faulkner arrived at their con 
clusions after spending three months in American 
Samoa carrying on a teachers institute, which was un 
der the direction of Dean Wist. The institute was 
sponsored by the Barstow [Foundation which 1s in 


terested in the advancement of the Samoan peopl 


The Samoan islands are formed by the peaks of a 
submarine chain of volcanic mountains and are lo 
cated 2000 miles south of Honolulu on the route to 
Australia. The largest islands of the Samoan group, 
Upolu and Savati, with several smaller islands, were 
mandated to New Zealand following the World Wat 
American Samoa les to the east of the mandated 
islands and comprises Tutuila and the Manua group. 
\merican Samoa has been governed by the Navy since 
it came under American control more than 30 vears 
ago. In 1930, the population was 9876 persons, eX 
clusive of the navy personnel. The people of Samoa 


are of the Polynesian race, believed by many anthro 


GORDON P. MILLER 


pologists to be an offshoot of the Aryan race. They 
raise yams, taro, and copra, and they fish within the 
reefs that surround their islands. 

Outwardly, the natives are Christians and observe 
the rituals of their religion very strictly. Both the 
Catholic and Protestant faiths have followers in the 
islands. One village of 300 Protestants built a church 
at a cost of $32,000 because a neighboring village of 
Catholics had erected a church costing approximately 
$25,000. 

Dean \Wist and his party, which included William 
McCluskey, associate professor of Education in the 
University of Hawaii Teachers College, left Honolulu 
on the Monterey November 24, 1932, and arrived in 
Pago Pago five days later. Early in December, they 
opened the institute in Poyer School, across the bay 
from the Naval Station at Pago Pago. 

Poyer School is the largest school in Samoa and 
the only one housed in a concrete building. It has 
three rooms, including an assembly room with a seat- 
ing capacity of 200 persons. The concrete structure 
is supplemented by a frame building of two rooms and 
a “grass house.” Samoan “grass houses” consist of 
frames of wood from the breadfruit tree, thatched 


with sugar cane or pandanus leaves. 


Mr. Faulkner was in charge of agricultural, public 
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health and visual education. He took with him all 
the available health films in the film library of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii extension division, including films 
dealing with bacteria, the blood, breathing, circulation, 
circulatory control, digestion, diphtheria, living cells, 
posture, sewage disposal, tuberculosis, the skin, food 
and growth, and water. The films dealing with living 
cells and posture were not shown because of lack of 
time and facilities. 

When the party arrived at Poyer school, it found 
that the school was not equipped with electric lights 
and that the pictures could not be shown there. This 
necessitated negotiations with the naval authorities 
for the use of the Naval Station theater and boats to 
transport the teachers across the bay. In view of the 
complications, it was thought best to show all of the 
films in three evenings. This precluded a compre- 
hensive introduction and a discussion immediately fol- 
lowing individual pictures. 

On the first night, the 64 teachers and potential 
teachers attending the institute, the high or talking 
chiefs, and naval officials gathered at the theater to 
witness the showing of pictures on tuberculosis and 
sewage disposal. “The Virgin of Tau.” a picture of 
Samoan life, taken by the late I*rederic Duclos 
Barstow, Jr., was also shown. 

The Samoan teachers, who witnessed the film, have 
an eighth grade education and receive salaries of from 
$15 to $40 a month, which is a large sum in Samoa. 
They sat in respectful silence while the health films 
were being shown. When “The Virgin of Tau” was 
shown, they laughed loudly and clapped their hands 
because the navy operator ran the pictures so fast 
that the dances shown appeared to be burlesques. 

In spite of the hilarity with which the teachers 
greeted the film, the talking chiefs objected to having 
the film shown again. Their objections were that a 
half cast possessed a ‘“‘Malietoa’”’ name, a name pos- 
sessed only by very high chiefs, and that a lesser chief 
had refused to give his daughter in marriage to a 
Malietoa. To them, the refusal of the girl’s hand to 

‘a Malietoa was inconceivable. 

Although the problems of tuberculosis prevention, 
and sewage disposal are very important in Samoa, the 
films had little value other than to impress upon the 
people the intricate devices used by highly civilized 
countries in helping to eliminate the problems. The 
films were too technical to be applicable to primitive 
conditions. 

The tuberculosis film showed a huge sanitarium with 
rows of immaculate beds, children soaping themselves 
and washing in spotless lavatories, and other children 
drinking milk. The lessons taught by the film are im- 
practical in Samoa. Samoans do not have beds. They 
cannot afford sanitariums nor running water in their 
grass houses. The only water in their homes is in a 
drinking pail, which is often accessible to the family 
dog. Milk is unobtainable, for American Samoa is 
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not suited to dairying and the only herd of cows is 
owned by the Navy. The milk is for the use of navy 
personnel. 

The film showing sewage disposal pictures a dis 
posal system built at the cost of several million dol 
lars. The picture showed the passage of sewage down 
drains, through large water mains and into an elab- 
orate plant. where it was sprayed with chemicals and 
eventually turned into fertilizer. 

Such a system of sewage disposal can be nothing 
but a dream to Samoans for decades to come. Many 
Samoan villages do not have even a toilet of the crud 
est sort. The Samoans wait until night, when they 
visit the beaches to relieve themselves of bodily waste. 
Later visitors to the beach often contract hookworm 
from contact with the excreta. With a people in such 
a primitive state of development, only pictures of very 
elementary systems of waste disposal are practical. 

On each of the two other evenings, five films were 
shown. They were run through without a break and 
with only a brief introductory talk. One of the most 
practical films dealt with the care of the skin. It 
showed magnified pictures of the pores, how the pores 
become clogged, and the skin troubles resulting from 
uncleanliness. Because the film was easily under 
stood and because skin diseases are common in Somoa, 
the picture was much more effective than any of the 
others. 

The discussions which occurred in the institute on 
the days following the pictures indicated that the 
teachers had been interested in the films but had 
learned few of the primary lessons taught by the pic 
tures. For instance, some of them copied and mem 
orized the statistics regarding deaths caused by diph 
theria in the United States but failed to notice any 
principles applicable in Samoa. 

Dean Wist and Mr. Faulkner recommend that per 
sons intending to use visual education among primi 
tive people (1) equip themselves with a portable gen 
erator, (2) preview all available films and choose only 
the most elementary, (3) prepare talks designed to 
adapt the films to local conditions, and (4) show only 
one picture or two closely related pictures at a time. 

Actual demonstration is a method of visual educa- 
tion much better suited to similar situations than is 
the use of the motion picture, according to the two 
educators. Their experiences with the use of dem- 
onstrations in teaching agriculture and health prac- 
tices, such as artificial respiration, showed that demon- 
stration was by far the most effective means of teach- 
ing. An oral description of the process of artificial 
respiration made little impression on the Samoans but, 
after witnessing a demonstration, they were able to 
perform the operation faultlessly. Because of the 
relatively low cost and the high flexibility of the meth- 
ods of actual physical demonstration, Dean Wist and 
Mr. Faulkner believe that it is the most efficient means 
of educating primitive peoples. 
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The Fact Picture from Vienna is a Significant Visual Aid 


HE CLEVER teacher is continually on the 
lookout for new devices to vitalize knowledge 


~ 


She knows that the written word doesn 


suffice and that visual aids make a more lastins 
impression. Progressive educators have gone Tul 
ther by insisting that experience is the best teache 
and have been stressing activity programs. Briefly 


our educators have tried to make more indelible the 


funds of human knowledge which is. increa 
~ 


Number of Automobiles in the World 


In the U.S.A. Rest of World 
t 


JEL 


1914 








} 
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Figure 1. Each car represents 2,500,000 automobiles 


from year to vear and are devising new techniqu 


to make factual information as real as possible 


From Vienna comes a device which is both in 
portant and unique in the field of education It is 
not merely a new form of illustration supplemen 


It might easily take the 


ing the printed word. 
place of text to a large extent. Dr. Otto Neurath, 
director of the Social Economic Museum of Vient 

has been working for ten years to perfect his pt 
torial statistics or fact pictures and his ‘Vienna 
method,’ as it has been called, has been receiving 
recognition in important educational centers abroad 
His brief American visit in January gave educators 
in the metropolitan area of New York their first 


+ 


close contact with him and his work. They caugh 


the spirit rapidly. 


Dry statistics are not everybody's forte, yet com 
parative facts and figures undeniably play an im 
portant part in modern life and education \ 
tremendous amount of information is hidden in 
cumbersome lists of figures and the statistician i: 
justly enthusiastic. What the statistician however 
usually fails to understand is that most people do 


not see the forest because of the trees. ’ssentials 


MARGUERITE E. SCHWARZMAN 


need to be lifted out of the mass of confusing detail 
and must be interpreted in terms of human inter- 
est. (ig. 1) The average mind can grasp and re- 
member only a few details at a time and these must 


be made impressive. 


Upon such fundamental principles, Dr. Neurath 
has based his fact pictures. He has effectively suc- 
ceeded in “selling” rather tedious information and 
data. The original method of interpreting figures 

and the most familiar one until recently—was the 
curve and trend line. These will never be wholly 
indispensable. Later attempts at popularization re- 
sulted in symbols representing larger or smaller 
areas. It became easy for the observer to distin- 
geuish between the two but it was quite impossible 
to determine exactly how much larger or smaller 
the quantities were. Ixact figures scrawled either 
on, over or under the inexact symbols did not make 


the image more vivid. On the contrary. 


One of Dr. Neurath’s basic principles is to repre- 
sent a larger number of objects by a larger number 


of symbols. To facilitate easier comprehension and 


Rural and Urban Population in Germany 





In Rural In Urban In Large 
Communities Communities Cities 
Gesellschafts-und-Wirtschaftsmuseum in Wren 
Figure 2. Each figure represents 2,500,000 persons. 
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Rubber Production of the World and the U. S. A. 


(Yearly average before the crisis) 





Figure - Gesellschatts-und-Wirtschaftsmuseum in Wien 


Each solid tire—100,000 tons of wild or cultivated rubber exported. 
Each outlined tire—100,000 tons of wild or cultivated rubber imported 
Each tree—plantations under contro! of U. S. A. which will produce 100,000 ton: 


of rubber a year after 1935. 


stimulate interest, he chooses symbols that ‘talk’. 
These are not just squares or circles which might 
mean anything: Indians living on government res 
ervations or sugar imported from Cuba. The sym 


bols must be carefully chosen so that they are 


universally recognized and, if possible, can be easily 
reproduced. This is important for schools since 
pupils, particularly in the lower grades, can produce 
their own statistical records. 

Such fact pictures are so simply constructed that 
a young child can easily transform comparative 
data into graphic statistics by using symbols in 
rows of rectangles. The little Viennese girl who 
tells, by a “fact picture,” the story of how her 
classmates spent their Sunday is becoming equipped 
to understand and interpret more complicated data 
Incidentally Dr. Neu 
rath has found that young children make simpler 


and statistical facts later. 


and better symbols than most older children and 
adults. 

The typical bar chart which is familiar to us all 
—and is generally not over enticing—hbecomes in- 
teresting when turned out by Dr. Neurath’s work- 
shop in Vienna. There is real life in the buoyantly 
shifting German population from rural to urban 
communities. (Fig. 2) Such a chart invites closer 
inspection and stimulates thinking. In fact, tests 
in the Viennese schools have shown that informa- 
tion conveyed by a fact picture is two-and a half 
times more retentive than by reading alone. 

It is evident that the average person, both child 
and adult, needs help to remember and in each 
Neurath chart only these elements are shown 


which are essential. Primary facts shall be of 
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prime interest. If the story of 
rubber production and distribu- 
tion is to be told, the map merely 
indicates localities and, therefore, a 
blocked-in contour map suffices. In 
Figure 3 a detailed world map would 
deflect attention from the main point 
to be stressed, namely that the lack of 
planning in the rubber industry will 


result in another crisis after 1935. 


There is ingenuity in these charts, 
you will grant, and the field for their 
application would seem limitless. In 
a colorful German edition of 100 
charts* the versatility of these pic- 
torial statistics is remarkably shown. 
These charts range from _ historical 
maps to data pertaining to the eco- 
nomic breakdown of our era. Few 
subjects of human knowledge are to- 
tally neglected. A similar series trans 
lated to the present needs of -\merican 
education would seem highly desirable. There 
is a great quantity of essential information which 
has not gotten across to the present generation, 
we are told. Might not attractive pictorial statis 
tics assist in presenting an overview in many fields 


of learning? 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES | 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 


increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 





New Rental Plan for 16mm Sound-on-Film 


Arnold Audio Associates, New York City, are a1 
ranging a rental distribution plan whereby it will be 
possible for schools, churches and other educational 
institutions to secure educational 16 mm. sound-on-film 
pictures in the 36 key cities of the United States. 

The library includes such subjects as: Puss im 
Boots, a 4-reel musical film version of the fairly tale 
Out West, a scenic musical poem; Jungle Babies, Some 
Wild Appetites, wild animal studies; Trail of th 
Lonesome Pine, a picture of Tennessee; and the fol 
lowing travelogues, Sightseeing in New York, Canal 
Gypsies, Land o° Burns, Rock of Gibraltar, and An 
cient Rome in Africa. The series of Organlogues 
particularly the reel on Stephen Foster, should prove 


valuable for musical study in schools 


16mm Films of the World’s Fair 


A series of 16 mm. films of exceptional interest ar¢ 
the Chicago Century of Progress subjects being dis 
tributed exclusively by Bell & Howell. The films were 
made by Burton Holmes, Inc., official cinematograph 
ers for A Century of Progress Exposition. Repre 
senting weeks of intensive work, these films include 
many scenes difficult or impossible for the personal 
movie maker to produce himself, and so are very dé 
sirable for splicing in with one’s own scenes of the 
Fair, as well as for use just as they are 

\ list of the films now available shows the wide 
variety of subjects covered. Other special subjects 
are being added as rapidly as they can be filmed and 
edited. 
Around the Fair with Burton Holmes (available in 
either 100 or 400 feet) ; 
Streets of Paris, Indian Village, Wings of a Century, 
The Lama Temple, The Belgian Village, 
Island, and The Fair at Night 


The titles of those now obtainable = are 


Opening Day Ceremonies, 


Enchanted 


all 100-foot subjects 


Two New Natural Science Films 


Krpi Picture Consultants, Inc., has completed and 
released two new educational talking movies as a 
part of its Nature Series. These are available in 
silent form also, 16 mm. or 35 mm. 

Animals of the Zoo gives a splendid opportunity to 
see not only the animals themselves, but the different 
kinds of food they eat. For some of the animals the 
zoo has produced the conditions of their native homes 

Aphids deals with a little known but interesting 
creature. It shows that most aphids have no fathers 
or even grandfathers. Some are born alive, while 


others hatch from eggs; only a few have wings. Ants 





keep them as cows, while the aphid itself secures its 
food in an unusual way. ‘These scenes are supple- 
mented by an animated drawing of the aphid’s life 


., VE See 


Industrial Releases 

The Minimax Company, Chicago, has a new one- 
reel 16 mm. film entitled Why I Use Minimax, which 
tells the story of dental alloy in an effective manner, 
showing various steps in the manufacture of Minimax 
Alloys, and the laboratory procedure in testing their 
properties for compliance with Federal and American 
Dental Association Specifications. 

The Oyster Industry in the Northwest, a 16 mm. 
motion picture produced by the Motion Picture Service 
of Seattle for Padilla Oyster Beds, shows the new 
oyster industry of the Northwest. Its running time 
is 30 minutes. 

Films of Commerce, Inc., has recently completed 
two silent films on cotton which may be secured free 
of rental charge in either 16 mm. or 35 mm. 

Cotton Textiles shows the growing of the crop and 
its manufacture into yarn, cloth and blankets. Spin- 
ning and weaving processes are portrayed by ani- 
mation. This subject is particularly suitable for use 
in junior high schools. Cotton is a shorter version 
of the subject made for use in the elementary grades. 

ln the Dough is the title of a one-reel 35 mm. sound- 
on-film production being distributed by Standard 
Brands, Inc. It tells the history of bread making and 
emphasizes the scientific research behind the process. 


Two Timely Short Subjects 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has recently issued /nflation, 
a striking short feature, which describes present-day 
economic trends and possible developments. The pro- 
duction was supervised by Dr. Gordon Watkins, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University of California 
in Los Angeles. The movements of the business cycle 
during prosperity and depression are illustrated with 
scenes and graphic charts to show the average citizen 
what has happened to his dollars. 

® ° ¢ 

\ special two-reel film, entitled The New Deal, has 
been completed at the Vitaphone studio. Its purpose 
is to stimulate interest in President Roosevelt's recov- 
ery program and should be good material for non- 
theatrical showings. 

Vivid scenes depict the reviving effects of the bank 
moratorium, the economy act, the return of beer, the 
farm relief and inflation bills, the Tennessee Valley 

(Concluded on page 204) 
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| NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 








Visual Pioneer in New Field 


Mr. H. W. Norman, formerly director of visual 
instruction at Indiana University, is now in charge 
of the new Hammond-Whiting-East Chicago Ex- 
tension Center of Indiana University at the Roose- 
velt High School, East Chicago. His position at 
Bloomington has been taken by Ford Lemler, his 
former assistant. 

Mr. Norman still retains an intense interest in 
the development of the visual field, however, and is 
offering a course in Visual Education, which will 
embrace a study of types of equipment and visual 
aids; methods and experiments in their use; tech- 
nical and administrative problems. 

The Center will also serve as a clearing-house for 
visual aids for school and community. 


New Safety Lantern Slides 
Available to Schools 


Two new series of lantern slides, one designed 
for the high schools on “What Price Accidents” 
which includes 35 slides on motor vehicle accidents 
and the other a series of 81 slides on street and 
highway safety, home accidents and safety in play 
and recreation have recently been prepared and are 
available for free distribution in the schools. The 
first set was prepared jointly by Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, and the second 
set by the National Bureau through the Alletta 
Laurence Clarke Safety Memorial. Both sets of 
slides are accompanied by lectures and stories to 
illustrate the slides. 

Schools may loan these slides without cost from 
the home offices of these companies or through 
State Departments of Visual Education. 


Bureau of Mines Film Showings Increase 


The Bureau of Mines of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce reports that for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 it received 34,638 requests for 
prints of non-theatrical films. These were shown 
to a total attendance of 2,995,898 persons. During 
this period there were 2,104 reels in the Bureau's 
library for circulation. The survey states that the 
demand for the Bureau’s films has increased greatly 
during the past year and that the library is booked 
for two and three months in advance. 

“We have received reports from heads of colleges 
stating that owing to economic conditions it was 


impossible to take the student bodies to visit the 
mines, steel mills and manufacturing plants of the 
country and that they were using our films to ad 
vantage as a substitute for these trips,” said M. F 
Leopold, supervising engineer of the motion pic 
ture production section. 

During the fiscal year just ended the Bureau’s 
cooperators contributed approximately $40,000, 
which was used for the revision of films and for 


additional prints. 


Free Monograph on Making Medical Films 


Physicians and surgeons who are interested in 
making medical, surgical or other scientific films 
will welcome a monograph entitled “The Motion 
Picture as a Professional Instrument,” prepared by) 
\V. F. Kruse, of the Educational Division of the 
Bell & Howell Company. 

Following are some of the topics discussed: The 
doctor his own cameraman; Developing the sce 
nario; Sixteen mm. film vs. thirty-five; Why ts 
interest in medical and surgical motion pictures in 
creasing’ What lenses? Lights or lenses? Focus 
ing; Filters; Color pictures; Micro-motion study 
Time-elapse films;; Cinemicroscopy; Animation: 
“Talkies”; Uses of motion pictures in medical 
schools and hospitals; Films in lay health educa 
tion and professional societies ; The individual prac 
titioner. 

The monograph consists of 28 pages and is both 
comprehensive and concise. It concludes with an 
extensive and valuable bibliography. It will be 
sent free of charge to doctors or hospital executives 
on application to the Educational Division, Bell & 
Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chi 


cago. 


Buffalo Museum Exhibits at Fair 


Various types of exhibit material have’ been 
loaned to the Chicago Century of Progress by the 
Buffalo Museum of Science, including “props” for 
the World Map, which displays the flora and fauna 
of the various regions, Newton’s Rings for the 
Physics Exhibit, and a display in Comparative Em- 
broyology, showing the development of the egg of 
five animals through seven consecutive stages. 

Probably their outstanding contribution, how- 
ever, is a huge ten-foot model showing the circula- 
tion of the blood in man. Another important ex 
hibition is the Body Book, a life-size model which 


discloses the inner workings of man. 
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New Source List of Visual Material 


The Committee on Visual Education of the ( 
fornia Teachers Association, Southern Section, is 
preparing a 2-page mimeographed tabulation of 
free or low-cost sources of posters, exhibits and 
booklets on geographical, industrial and other top 
ics, which teachers may obtain by sending a self 

| 


addressed legal-sized stamped envelope to the Sai 


Francisco or Los \ngeles section headquarters 


The Association 1S indebted to Miss Hazel Nell 
Bemus, Director of Art and Visual Education, S 
ta Ana Schools, for this data which has been com 
piled from her files. The list includes sources fo1 
material on practically every country, and on 50 « 


more products of industry 


Canada Museum Extends Service 


\ library of 35 mm. motion picture films has bec 
established by the National Museum of Canada 
branch of its educational and extension service. Most 
of the films were taken by members of the Museun 
staff during the course of field work, two have been 
donated and others have been acquired by long-term 
lease. The subjects are available for loan to educa 
tional institutions, clubs and societies, subject to cet 


tain conditions. 


The Museum also has a large collection of photo 
graphs of Indian and Eskimo life, archaeology, mam 
mals, and birds, and the Geological Survey, with which 
it is closely associated, has a collection of photo 
graphs of geological phenomena, physiography, pal 
aeontology, mineralogy, and mining industries in 


Canada. 


\nother phase of the National Museum's activity 
is a series of Free Public Lectures for adults and 
children which are illustrated by lantern slides o1 


specimens, and supplemented by motion pictures 


Film-Strip Prices Unchanged 
The same low prices for United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture film strips will prevail during 


the fiscal year 1933-34, according to an announce 


ment recently issued by the Office of Cooperative 


IKxtension Work of the United States Department 


of Agriculture. The prices for film strips until 


June 30, 1934, will range from 14 to 85 cents each, 


depending upon the number of illustrations in the 


series. The majority of the 163 series that the De 
partment has available will sell for 28 and 35 cents 
each. Film strips are available on such subjects 
as farm crops, dairying, farm animals, farm for 
estry, plant and animal diseases and pests, farm 
economics, farm engineering, home economics, and 


adult and junior extension work. Lecture notes are 
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provided with each film strip purchased. A com- 
plete list of subjects and instructions on how to 
purchase them may be obtained by writing to the 
Office of Cooperative Extension Work, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
2. { 


Movies Used to Teach Golf 


‘The use of motion pictures for teaching golf has 
been officially adopted by the golf department of 
the Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. department store in 
Chicago. Walter Keller, in charge of the store’s 
golf section, is using a Bell & Howell personal 
movie camera to take slow motion shots of his golf 
pupils’ strokes to diagnose just what is wrong with 
their play ; and then having located the weak points, 
he proceeds to apply the proper corrective instruc- 


tion. 


Mr. Keller reports excellent progress on the part 
i his pupils. He states that a comparison of the 
movies taken before the pupils begin their instruc- 
tion with shots taken later on gives them a vivid 
idea of what has been accomplished. The fact that 
they are able to see in the earlier pictures just 
where their strokes are at fault enables the players 
to get down to cases at once and alter their style. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Announces Program 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art offers for the 
season of 1933-1934 a varied and comprehensive 
program of lectures, gallery talks, study-hours, and 
story-hours planned for the interest and pleasure of 
the general public and of students concerned with 
the history and appreciation of art and _ with ,its 
practical application. Several courses are being 
given this year for the first time, and others have 


been extended in their scope. 


Two groups of motion pictures will be shown at 
the Museum: those produced by the Museum, 
dealing with various phases and periods of art, on 
Thursdays; and those made by Yale University, 
the Chronicles of America Photoplays, on the first 
and third Tuesday of each month. 


Sociologist Predicts Future for “Talkies” 


\ report of the Research Committee on Recent 
Social Trends, of which Dr. William F. Ogburn, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Chicago is 
director, predicts important developments in_ talking 
picture lectures for school and college students of the 
future, and the probability of using talking books. 
The transmission of motion pictures into homes is 


also foreseen. 
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| DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY ELLSWORTH C. DENT, SECRETARY 








Chicago Meeting Highly Successful 


HE summer meeting of the Department of Visual 

Instruction, which was held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on July 5 and 6, was considered by many to 
be the most successful in the history of the organ- 
ization. The accommodations at the Congress were 
excellent; the program had been well planned, and 
was presented according to schedule; and the attend- 
ance reached a new high total. It was estimated that 
more than eight hundred attended one or more ses- 
sions. ‘Those who attended were teachers, school exec- 
utives, visual instruction directors, and representatives 
of producers and manufacturers of visual instruction 
materials and equipment, gathered there from all parts 
of the United States. 


The first session was a luncheon meeting at noon 
on Wednesday, July 5. At this meeting, the principal 
topic of discussion was the responsibility of teacher 
preparation institutions for visual-sensory aids courses, 
from the standpoints of a teacher and of a teachers’ 
college president. The responsibility of the teachers’ 
college for this type of training was presented ably 
by Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland, President of the State 
Teachers College at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. One 
would not need to listen long to Dr. Rowland to dis- 
cover why Pennsylvania requires training in the use 
of visual-sensory aids for certification. 

The attitude of the teacher toward adequate teacher- 
training for the use of visual-sensory aids was pre- 
sented by Miss Elda Merton, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools at Waukesha, Wisconsin. Although Miss 
Merton is now on the administrative staff of a well- 
organized school system, she has been known for years 
as one of the most effective classroom teachers in the 
held. 


The afternoon meeting, which convened at two 
o'clock on Wednesday, was considered by many teach- 
ers present to be the most helpful to the average 
teacher in the average school situation. The discus- 
sions centered around objects, specimens, models, 
charts, and other visual aids which could be assem- 
bled for school use at very little or no cost. Mrs. 
Grace Fisher Ramsey, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, brought from New York a very 
complete assortment of materials for nature study and 
general science classes. This was followed with a 
demonstration lecture by Mr. Wilber Emmert, Di- 
rector of Visual Education and Science, State Teachers 


College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Mr. Emmert’s dis- 


cussion concerned materials which might be assembled 
for use in junior-senior high school science, and an 
exhibit of articles including almost everything from 
a piece of garden hose to a dentist’s form for preparing 
bridge and plate construction. The discussion and 
exhibit indicated clearly that the teacher of general 
science who is not able to present the subject with 
pertinent illustrative materials must surely be in the 
clutches of that terrible disease, laziness. 

Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Professor of [Educational 
Psychology at the University of Chicago, gave a brief 
resume of the recent scientific experiments in the field 
of visual instruction, calling attention to those which 
have been inclusive enough to give reliable indications 
of the potential value of visual-sensory aids, properly 
applied. This was followed by an open discussion 
of the problems of visual instruction and its value 


during periods of economic stress. 


The third meeting was another luncheon, convening 
at noon on Thursday. Dr. C. F. Hoban, retiring Pres- 
ident of the Department of Visual Instruction, pre 
sented a symposium on visual-sensory aids and _ the 
economic situation from the standpoint of producers 
of visual-sensory materials and equipment. Many 
special and sound reasons for the increased use of 
visual-sensory aids during this period were empha 
ized by the producers who reported. The entire dis 
cussion gave a rather clear indication of the unsung 
praises which should be due the individuals and organ 
izations responsible for the production of effective 
visual aids in the face of almost certain economic loss. 
It was pointed out quite clearly that many schools, 
through the intelligent application of effective teach 
ing devices, could accomplish more with even less 


expense than heretofore. 


This report was followed by a discussion of the 
situation from the standpoint of supervisory officials. 
This discussion was presented by Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of the Providence, Rhode Island, city 
schools. It was concerned chiefly with the results of 
the recent experimental use of sound pictures in the 
Providence schools. Dr. Stoddard was enthusiastic 
in his praise of the sound motion picture as an eco- 
nomical aid to the school or school system which is 
confronted with the problem of meeting an increased 
educational load with a decreased budget. 

The high spot in the program, from the standpoint 


of interest and attendance, was a demonstration of 
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radio vision by Miss S. Naomi Anderson, Field Supe 
visor of Visual Education in the Chicago City Schools 
A sixth grade class in geography was brought befor 
the group assembled and given a lesson in the geog 
raphy of the U. S. S. R. with the aid of carefully 


selected glass slides and a discussion presented by 


radio. The discussion was broadcast through station 


WMAQ, and was presented by Dr. William D. John 


son, Principal of Volta School, Chicago. 


During the luncheon program preceding the dem 
onstration of radio vision, two of the sixth grade boys 
came to the lobby of the Congress Hotel to wait 
for the proper time to participate. \While they were 
waiting and seemed to be more or less restless, one 
was asked if he were trying to find the radio lesson 
His answer left no doubt as to the purpose he had in 
mind. It was, “No, sir. I’m looking for the geog 
raphy lesson.” His reply was a very clear indication 
of the way in which visual-sensory aids have been 
fitted into the work of the Chicago schools as a regula 
part of the class procedure, rather than as a novelty 
or in an unnatural situation. 

Following the radio-vision demonstration, papers 
were presented which outlined the most effective meth 
ods for relating visual-sensory aids to the curriculum, 
in geography, history, reading, elementary science, and 
jumior-senior high school sciencs lhe discussions 
were led by ( ( Barnes, of the Detroit Public 
Schools ; Miss Mabel D. Vernon, University of Hawat ; 
Mrs. Mildred Smith, Principal of the Elementary 
Schools, Detroit; and Dr. John A. Hollinger, Directo1 
of Science and Visual Education, Pittsburgh City 
Schools. 

The final meeting of the Department was the busi 
ness session, which gave brief consideration to the 
usual business of the Department and elected ofhcers 
for the academic year of 1933-'34. Mrs. Grace Fishet 
Ramsey, Associate Curator of the .\merican Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, was elected 
President. The other officers elected were the fol 
lowing: 

lst lice president C. kk. Hoban, Director of the 
Museums and Visual Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa.; 2nd Vice-president—Rku 
pert Peters, Director of Visual Instruction, Kansas 
City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; Membe) 
of Executive Committee—Robert Collier, Jr., Director 
of Visual Instruction, South High School, Denver, 
Colorado. 

At the close of the meeting, the Executive Commit 
tee met and appointed as secretary-treasurer, Ellsworth 
C. Dent, Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 

The suggestion was made to the Executive Commit 
tee that the next meeting of the Department of Visual 
Instruction be held concurrently with the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. I. A.,, 
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but the time and place of meeting was left with the 
executive Committee for later decision. Appropriate 
announcements of plans will appear in this section 


later in the year. 


1933 Directory Available 

The 1933 “Visual Instruction Directory,” which 
was completed a short time ago, is still available for 
distribution. It is furnished without charge to all 
members of the Department, including those who may 
join during the fall months. Those who are not mem- 
bers may secure copies at $1.50 each, postpaid. The 
directory is the most complete available list of visual 
instruction workers and service agencies in the United 


States. 





Membership Application Blank 


Office of the Secretary, 
Department of Visual Instruction, 
1638 Illinois Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
EME,.«-< sna Rican tai 


| herewith make application for O Acuve UO Asso- 
ciate O Institutional O Contributing Membership in 
the Department of Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association, combined with the National 
\cademy of Visual Instruction," covering the period 
of one year from date. 

Check below the preferred date for payment of dues. 

Remittance attached QO) First of next month. 


Ee area kel a s aided ee 
PSOE ..c vc cccnanewacehstaesa cue 
Pesan. «oss asks 0k pce as & cue kee i ielae 
Residence wTerrrrrre ce eC eee eoeoates 
City and State... ....cscss sdunteedionsesanbanes = ig 
I am O ) a member of the 
I am not O National Education Association 


Note: Make checks payable to the Department of 
Visual Instruction. 
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New York State Education (June) “Sound [ic- 
tures in Education,” by Homer Shattuck, Head of 
Visual Instruction of Rye High School, New York, is 
the ninth article in the Visual Instruction Series ap- 
pearing in this publication. It is a timely summary of 
the outstanding studies that have been made to deter- 
mine the educational value of sound pictures, and the 
findings of such researches. From these results the 
author draws certain definite conclusions and points 
out the need for many more such studies in other 


subjects than science. 


Sierra Educational News (June) This number 
offers much material pertinent to the visual field. 
There is a brief account of “The Map Slide, Its Value 
and Application,” by Wren Strange of the Longfel- 
low School, Long Beach, California, telling how a 4A 
class made and used map slides in the study of mining. 

“High School and Hollywood,” by Bruno Lasker, 
Education Secretary, American Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York City, discusses the need 
for correction of American films that misrepresent 
American life and that of other countries as well, cit- 
ing some of the protests that have been made against 
them by other nations. He suggests three ways in 
which the American teachers can help eliminate these 
undesirable films. 

Suggestions for utilizing free and low-cost sources 
of visual aids, which should be gladly received in 
these days of severely-cut budgets, have been com 
piled by the Committee on Visual Education of the 
California Teachers Association, Southern Section, 
under the title “Visual Aids March On.” The or- 
ganization and mounting of study prints from 
magazine illustrations is particularly recommended. 


Journal of the Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers (July) The experiment on photoplay appre- 
ciation undertaken by the National Council of 
Teachers of English during 1932 and 1933 with 
1500 high school boys and girls is described by 
William Lewin, chairman of the committee, in 
“Photoplay Appreciation in the Nation’s Schools.” 

The purpose of the experiment was to determine 
whether the movie habits of adolescents can be im- 
proved through the medium of the English classroom ; 
and whether desirable ideals and attitudes can be de- 
veloped through the medium of well-selected current 
photoplays. To measure general growth in apprecia- 
tion, the reactions of the various student groups as 
shown on questionnaires will be tabulated and an- 
nounced at the convention of the Council in November. 


International Review of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy (July) A very important contribution to this 
interesting issue is Walter Gunther's “The Future 
of the Sound Film in Teaching.” The author is 
convinced that the sound and talking film should 
take its place in teaching alongside the lantern slide 
and silent film, and examines the subjects which can 
best be taught with such films. 

The International Institute of Educational Cinema 
tography is sponsoring a universal symposium on the 
teaching values of sound films, in addition to the scho 
lastic symposium already proceeding among teachers 


and children on the question. 


National Board of Review Magazine (May) 
“Teaching Language with Foreign Sound Pictures,” 
by Edward M. Ginsburg, tells of a series of experi- 
ments which have been carried out with talking 
films in correlation with city high school instruction 
in modern languages through the cooperation of 
Dr. L. A. Wilkins, Director of the Department of 
Modern Languages of the New York City Board of 
Education, and the International Cinema league. 
These films have also been effective in giving the 
students a better understanding of those countries 


studied. 


Book Reviews 


Our Movie-Mape CHiLpren, by Henry James For 
man, published by MacMillan Company, New York 
City, 1933. 

As arresting as its apt title, is this published 
resumé of a series of studies made in a “nation 
wide four-year research by a group of scientists 
especially selected for the task. Undertaken by the 
Payne Fund, at the instance of the Motion Picture 
Research Council, this group of scientists, psychol 
ogists, sociologists, and educators has made_ the 
first comprehensive survey thus far attempted.” 
Pre-eminent among those wide-scoped minds who 
have been delving into the difficult job of under- 
standing human emotions is Dr. W. W. Charters, 
who writes the introduction for this volume. The 
clear-cut excellence of his two concise pages can be 
equalled only by the broad and clear-headed chap 
ter, “Summary and Conclusion,’ by the author. 
And, despite the title of Dr. Forman’s book, there 
is, in the evidence presented, much of the “movie- 
made adult”. 


“Disregarding,” says Dr. Charters, “those differ 
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ences in details of interpretation and individuality 
of stvle which are inevitable, | agree with the auth 
or in the fundamental position that the motion pic 
ture is powerful to an unexpected degree in affecting 
the information, attitudes, emotional experiences 
and conduct patterns of children; . . that the 
commercial movies present a critical and compli 
cated situation in which the whole-hearted and sin 
cere cooperation of the producers with parents and 
public is essential to discover how to use motion 


pictures to the best advantage of children.” 


In the beginning of his final chapter of conclu 
sion Dr. Forman asserts that “motion pictures, 
scarcely a generation old in our experience, have 
proved themselves to be one of those necessary 
inventions of mankind whose absence or deletion 
from our civilization is by now virtually unthink 
able. At their best they carry high potential of 
value and quality in entertainment, in instruction, 
in desirable effects upon mental attitudes and ideals, 
second, perhaps, to no medium now known to us 
That at their worst they carry the opposite possi 


bilities, follows as a natural corollary 


aim ol 


The author’s last challenge is that “the 
all the studies upon which the present book is 


based, als well as of the book itself. iS to bring us 


face to face with the facts—and they are grave 
Once in possession of the facts, the public, it is 
hoped, will find the remedies. . . . The Motion 
Picture Research Council, originally instrumental 
in causing these studies to be made, will watch the 
expressions and comments of the public with keen 
vigilance and, by a careful scrutiny of these against 
the background of the materials of the research, will 
doubtless formulate its own conclusions and even, 
possibly, propose remedies. At all events, the first 
great step has been taken and now, largely, the 
facts are known.” 

In the contents, “The Scope of Motion Pictures” 
“Who Goes to the Movies?” “What Do They 
See?”, “How Much Do They Remember?”, “Mov 
ies and Sleep’, “Other Physical Effects’, “Horror 
and Fright Pictures”, ‘Unmarked Slates’”’, “Moy 
ies and Conduct”, “Moulded by the Movies”, “The 
“Movie-Made Criminals”, 


“Sex-Delinquency and Crime”, “Deterrent and Cor 


Path to Delinquency” 


rectional”, and “Movies in a Crowded Section”, we 
find scientific data translated into vivid, populat 
and readable information. Quite regardless of our 
partial or complete agreement or disagreement with 
Dr. Forman’s conclusion that the “facts are now, 
largely, before us’, we must recognize that a co 
lossal piece of work has been painstakingly accom 
plished and that this volume should be in the hands 


of every adult seriously interested in this field 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
IN THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS by James G. 
Sigman—a dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of kducation in Temple University—has just been 


published by Temple University. 


This monograph of 249 pages should prove par- 
ticularly helpful as a guide to large city school 
systems who are planning the establishment of 
separate divisions of visual education, as it is a clear, 
comprehensive treatment of all problems pertaining 


to the development of such a department. 


The Introductory section gives some facts on the 
early beginnings of visual education and sum- 
marizes the research studies which have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of the handbook, the scope 
and values of visual education. In the second sec- 
tion the author traces the steps leading up to and 
following the initial organization of a separate de- 
partment devoted entirely to visual education, from 
the beginnings of lantern slide service, museum 1n- 
struction and school journeys, and illustrated lec- 
tures in the earlier Philadelphia high schools, to 
the organization of the Division of Visual Education 
in 1929. The third section of the dissertation out- 
lines the developments of the division during the 
three years since its organization and its progress 
in carrying out accepted equipment and _ service 


policies. 


Fifty pages of valuable appendices contain in- 
formative figures on equipment in use and circula- 
tion of aids, in the city’s schools, museum visits, 
contents of city and state normal courses in visual 
education, and standard equipment in the Phila- 
delphia public schools. 

¢ * ¢ 

THe VisuaL Fatigue oF Motion PICTURES is a 
“world-wide summary and survey” of the subject, 
compiled and edited by Aaron E. Singer, Research 
Editor, Amusement Age Library Series, published by 
The Amusement Age Publishing Company, and 
printed by the Greeley Press, Inc., New York City, 
May, 1933. 


Space does not permit even a listing of the chap- 
ters of this book-pamphlet, but every phase of the gen- 
eral subject is treated by experts in each specific field 
of the subject. Current conclusions of researches by 
the General Electric Company, Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, Bell & Howell Company, American Seat- 
ing Company, American Academy of Optometry, Na- 
tional Institute of Interior Decorators, American So- 
ciety of Cinematographers and the Radio City The- 
atres of RKO are included. 

This is a publication which should be in the hands 
of every adult, particularly in the possession of those 
who teach or advise concerning children. 
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| THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 











(Film Estimates on releases during the past summer are available on the 
regular weekly cards, carrying seven films each, at four cents a card.) 


A Nous la Liberte (Dir. Rene Clair) (French 
Production) Whimsical, subtle satire picturing 
adventures of two escaped convicts who take 
places in modern industry but find freedom 
still elusive. Brilliant direction, beautiful 
photography, deft acting. Crisp French dialog 
but fine pantomime carries story fully. 
A—Exceptional Y—Amusing 

C—Fairly amusing. 


Blarney Kiss, The (Tom Walls) (B. & D. 
Prod.) Fairly entertaining British picture con- 
cerning the career of an Irishman who ac- 
quired the gift of speech from kissing the 
Blarney Stone in Youth. Sincere love story a 
pleasing feature. Dialog mediocre but cast 
good as a whole. 

A—Passable Y—Fairly good C—Fair 


Conquerors of the Night (Soviet Production) 
(Amkino) Russian film without propaganda, 
showing notable and daring adventures in the 
Arctic, including re-enactments of past feats 
by explorers of several nations, Graf Zeppelin 
and Nobile included. English dialog through- 
out, along with three other languages. 
A—Notable Y-——Interesting C—Beyond them 


Dangerous Cressroads (Chic Sale) (Colum- 
bia) Fast moving and thrilling railroad melo- 
drama with Chic Sale as the old-time engineer 
who assists hero to capture a band of freight 
thieves. Some incongruities in story but a 
few novel features and Chic Sale’s usual dry 
humor he_p. 

A-—Depends on taste Y— Good 
C—Too exciting 


Emergency Call (Bill Boyd, Wynne Gibson) 
(RKO) Fast-moving melodrama of hospital 
life. Great metropolitan hospital, ruled by 
racketeers, gets new honest doctor who finally 
straightens out the mess, after thrilling ad- 
ventures and after losing to the killers his best 
pal. Well-done for such a theme. 

A—Good of kind Y—Probably good 
C—Too strong 


Goodbye Again (Joan Blondell, Warren 
William) (Warner) Author of sexy best-sellers 
on speaking tour with secretary-mistress be- 
comes entangled with former sweetheart, now 
married. Farce comedy with unconventional 
situations, risque dialog, and sex prominent 
throughout. William miscast in comedy part. 
A—Hardly Y—By no means C—N» 


Headline Shooters (William Gargan, Frances 
Dee) (Radio) Hero is hard-boiled newsreel 
cameraman, with harrowing adventures as he 
covers earthquake, fire and flood. A romance 
with “‘sob-sister,”” already engaged, compli- 
cates his situation. Exciting drama with drink 
and slang considered typical of journalism. 
A-—-Good of kind Y— Exciting C—No 


Her Bodyguard (Edmund Lowe, Wynne Gib- 
son) (Paramount) Absurd light comedy of 
gold-diggers and back-stage intrigue. Herv 
becomes hired bodyguard for stage star, whose 
jealous sponsor wishes her protected from 
rivals, and of course wins the girl to end the 
farce. Unimportant musical numbers. 
A-—-Stupid Y—-No C—No 


It's Great to be Alive (Gloria Stuart) (Fox) 
Sophisticated musical comedy with slender, 
slow-moving plot and lack of memorable melo- 
dies. Pestilence kills off entire male popula- 
tion save lone hero who becomes prized 
possession of feminine world. Mediocre song 
and dance numbers fill in time. 

A-——Mediocre Y—Mediocre C—No interest 


Love Is Like That (John Warburton) (Ches- 
terfield) Heroine falls in love with photograph 
of rich bachelor, starts pursuit, and wins out 
through maze of obstacles combining mystery, 
romance and comedy. Amusing in spots, but 
entirely too complex and confusing for satis- 
factory entertainment. 

A-—-Mediocre Y—Better not C—No 


Lucky Dog (Chic Sale, “‘Buster’’) (Uni- 
versal) Novel and interesting picture of dog 
life and the devoted friendship between dog 
and man which survives all vicissitudes. Finely 
photcgraphed, human, convincing, but its in- 
tense pathos and near-tragedy are too strong 
for child enjoyment, unfortunately. 

A—Good of kind Y—Gocd C—Very sad 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—lIntelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold face type means “recommended” 





Man Hunt (Mrs. Wallace Reid, Jr. Durkin) 
(RKO) Another well-intentioned effort at hu- 
man and appealing drama about small-town 
boy’s ambition to become great detective. 
Drags badly at times, sensational at others, 
thin throughout. Inadequate production in 
most respects. 
A—-Mediocre Y—Hardly C—No 

Man of the Forest (Randolph Scott) ( Para- 
mount) Stereotyped Western melodrama, from 
the Zane Grey story in which the struggle for 
possession of timberland starts the bitter war 
between hero and bully. Beautiful scenery and 
family of tame lions are interesting features. 
A—-Hardly Y—Wholesome C—Exciting 


Man Who Dared, The (Preston Foster, Zita 
Johann) (Fox) Idealistic portrayal of life of 
young Bohemian immigrant (“imaginative bi- 
ography” obviously of Cermak) from coal-min- 
ing up through political steps to mayoralty 
and assassination. Interesting scenes of early 


Chicago. Hero and heroine engaging and 
convincing. 
A— Good Y—Good C—Fairly good 


Mary Stevens, M.D. (Kay Francis, Lyle 
Talbot) (Warner) Serious melodrama follow- 
ing medical careers of hero and heroine and 
their complicated personal lives—his marriage 
to another, divorce, and return to real love. 
Rambling story and over-emphasis on suffer- 
ing of children. Kay Francis fine as earnest, 
successful doctor. 
A—Fairly good Y—Doubtful C—Nov 

Masquerader, The (Ronald Colman, Elissa 
Landi) (U.A.) Fine screening of the novel. 
Colman excellent in dual role of degenerate 
member of British parliament, and his double 
from the lower classes who ably replaces him. 
Landi fine as wife, and cast strong. Mature 
theme treated with restraint and intelligence. 
A—-Exccllent Y—-Mature but good 

C—Beyond them 


Moonlight and Pretzels (Roger Pryor, Mary 
Brian) (Universal) Exceptional musical com- 
edy of backstage life, well acted, fast temp». 
much character interest, real plot novelty, and 
notable camera technique. Plenty of semi- 
nudity, gambling, the usual evil-minded villain, 
ete., but total effect probably healthy amuse- 
ment. 


A—Fine of kind Y 


Morning Glory (Katherine Hepburn, Fair- 
banks Jr.) (RKO) Rather slow-moving story 
made worthwhile by fine direction and notable 
work of Hepburn as naive stage-struck girl, 
determined to win success on Broadway, and 
achieving her triumph finally after heartache 
and bitter disillusionment. 

A—Goed of kind Y—Mostly good C—No 


No Marriage Ties (Richard Dix, Elizabeth 
Allen) (RKO) Hard-drinking hero is unethical 
advertising expert and preaches freedom vs. 
marriage. Devoted mistress deserts him after 
he causes another woman’s suicide and his 
fake business methods are exposed. Then he 
reforms and she returns. Waste of good cast. 
A—Poor Y—Certainly not C—No 


Amusing C—Doubtful 


Oliver Twist (Dickie Moore, Irving Pichel) 
(Monogram) The Dickens classic screened 
faithfully and with much strength, excellent 
in settings and costumes, but crude direction 
makes it slow-moving, clumsy, and inadequate 
in spots. Over-acting and poor acting of some 
roles are serious flaws. 
A—Fair Y—Good 


One Sunday Afternoon (Gary Cooper, Fay 
Wray) (Paramount) Good screening of the 
successful stage play. Dentist-hero with chance 
for revenge on rival who stole his girl years 


Pretty strong 


before, loses interest when he sees her and 
realizes his own wife’s worth. Flashback tells 


story of love rivalry. Convincing and appeal- 
ing. 
A--Gocd Y—Good C—Mature 


Savage Gold (Com. George Dyott) (Harold 
Auten) Outstanding film-travel chronicle of 
Dyott’s thrilling Ecuador expedition to rescue 
lost explorer, captured and killed by head 
hunters. Instructive scenes of savage life and 
gruesome rites and orgies. Offered as authentic. 
A—-Very good Y—-Very good 

C— Good but strong 


Secret of the Blue Reom (Lionel Atwill) 
(MGM) Good murder-mystery thriller; mini- 
mum of hokum and scare devices, and maxi- 
mum human interest. Decidedly well-written, 
acted and _ directed. Characters are quite 
normal human beings, and ending is agreeably 
logical and surprising. Good suspense. 
A—Fine of kind Y —-Geod 

C—Depends on child. 


She Had to Say Yes (Loretta Young) (First 
Nat'l) Cheap, stupid mess about secretary in 
garment concern, assigned to entertain out-of- 
town buyers. Cheap situations and endless 
complications before hero is finally convinced 
of heroine’s innocence. Vulgar, suggestive 
“humor” from Winnie Lightner. 

A—-Worthless Y—Unwholesome C—No 


Silk Express, The (Neil Hamilton, Guy 
Kibbee) (Warner) Rather intriguing murder- 
mystery which takes place on trans-continenta! 
flyer. Well-acted, fast moving, suspense well 
sustained but plot somewhat involved and solu- 
tion not entirely clear. Outstanding hit by 
Kibbee as slow-witted detective. 
A—Fair Y Entertaining C— Possibly 

Sing, Sinner, Sing (Leila Hyams, Paul Lu- 
kas) (Majestic) Lurid and dreary mess about 
torch singer in love with faithless racketeer 
but marries alcoholic millionaire who com- 
mits suicide. Racketeer goes to electric chair 
to save her from being innocently convicted of 
murder. Hyams and Lukas miscast and wasted 
A—Worthless Y—Unwholesome 

C——-Certainly not 


Song of Songs, The (Marlene Dietrich) 
(Paramount) Sudermann’s tale of peasant gir] 
who loved sculptor too well. Deserted, she 
marries unhappily, falls to status of cabaret 
wanton, and is finally saved by repentant 
sculptor-hero. Beautiful settings, but much 
uninspired acting, dragging action, and loose 
ends. 


A—Depends on taste Y—Impossible C—No 


Supernatural (Carol Lombard, Alan Dine- 
hart) (Paramount) Fine cast spent on strained 
attempt at horror and morbid thrills through 
fake spiritualism and heavy pseudo-science 
After execution of girl who strangled three of 
her lovers, her spirit enters worthy heroine, 
etc. Too fantastic for intelligent interest. 
A—Hardly ’-—Unwholesome 

C—By no means 


This Day and Age (Richard Cromwell, 
Judith Allen) (Paramount) Thrilling, improb- 
able drama, well acted and produced. Brutal 
gang murderer of high school tailor, acquitted 
in court, stirs student body into action to 
prove guilt by kidnaping him and in sensa- 
tional mob “trial” scene forcing his confession. 
A—Perhaps Y—Doubtful C—Too exciting 


Three Cornered Moen (Mary Boland, Claud- 
ette Colbert) (Paramount) Light character 
comedy—hardest to do—about widowed mother, 
of no business sense, throwing her family into 
sudden poverty. Boland delightful, Colbert 
good, but others hardly up to this genre. 
Clean, wholesome, and thoroughly funny most 
of the time. 
A--Gocd Y—-Very good C—Fairly good 

Tugboat Annie (Marie Dressler, Wallace 
Beery) (MGM) Human, natural story of crude 
married couple whose tugboat is their life. 
Dressler fine as wife of drunken captain to 
whom she remains loyal in spite of conflict 
with son who is offended by crudities of par- 
ents. Fine photography and vivid sea action. 
A—Very gaod Y-—Probably good C—Doubtful 
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An Experiment In Visugraphic Religious Education 


ee THE past two years | have been using visual 
aids as a method of instruction in the educational 
program of the First Junior Church in Leominster 
which includes the young people of our parish be 
tween the ages of ten and eighteen years. 

The service is held in the church auditorium and 1s 
conducted by the minister assisted by the church or 
ganist and the Junior Choir which is led into 
church by two Standard Bearers. 

The order of worship is as follows: 

Organ Prelude 
Processional Hymn—( The congregation rises as_ the 

Choir enters the Church and sings with the Choi 

the Processional Hymn). 

Pledge to the Flag of the Christiai 


gregation standing at Salute). 


2 


Church—( Cor 

= pledge allegiance to the Hag of the Christian 

Church 
And to the cause for which it stands, 

The worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
The giving of myself in Service to Man.” 

Pledge to the Flag of the Unite 
“Tl pledge allegiance to the of the United 
States of America 

\nd to the Republic for whicl stands, 

One Nation, indivisible, 
With Liberty and Justice for all 
Selection by the Choir 
Minister: This is the day which the Lord hath made. 
Congregation: \Ve will rejoice and be glad of it 
Minister: I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the House of the Lord 
Congregation: We will keep this place sacred so 
that we may learn to find many places sacred, 
and say of them all, Surely the Lord is in this 
place. This is none other but the House of God 

Declaration of Purpose—(1n unison ) 

In this church we meet for the study and practice 

of religion. Here we learn the meaning of rey 
erence. Here we renew our loyalty to the spirit 
ual leaders of our race. Here we study the prin 
ciples by which our lives are to be guided. Here 
we prepare ourselves for our future work in the 
church and in the community. In the love of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus, we, the younger 
members of this church family, unite in the wor 
ship of God and the service of man. 


Responsive Psalm (To be announced ) 


GEORGE A. MARK 


Lord's Prayer 
Minister: I will praise thee, O Lord, with my 
whole heart. 

Congregation: I will show forth all thy marvelous 
works. 

Minister: I will be glad and rejoice in thee. 
Congregation: I will sing praises to thy name, O 

thou most high. 

Hymn (Standing ) 

Scripture 
Minister: Give unto the Lord the glory due unto 

his name. 
Congregation: Bring an offering and come into his 
courts. 
Minister: The Lord is in his holy temple. 
Congregation: Let all the earth keep silence before 
him. 

Prayer 

Organ Response 

Hymn (Standing ) 

Offering 

Story Sermon 

Recessional Hymn (The congregation rises and sings 
as the choir leaves the church. At the close of the 
hymn the congregation faces the back of the church 
and when the choir is seated in adjoining room con- 
eregation marches in order and take seats there ). 

Lesson for the Day 


Bi lé dic tion 


lhe “Lesson for the Day” (half-hour in length) 
is given by the minister. Last year it consisted of a 
study of the life and teachings of Jesus illustrated 
by the motion picture, “I AM THE WAY”, which 
comes in thirteen reels. One reel was presented each 
Sunday with appropriate explanatory oral instruction. 
The second half of the year was devoted to stereopti- 
con lectures on the life and journeys of the Apostle 
Paul. wo hundred beautiful and instructive slides 
were used during the year to illustrate this subject. 
\t the close of this series of illustrated lessons two 
months were devoted to a complete review of the sub- 
ject by the individual teachers with their classes. On 
the last two Sundays of the chureh year written tests 
were given on the subjects covered. 

During the present year the study of the develop- 
ment of Christianity and the Christian Church has 
been continued. It has been assumed by teachers and 
pupils that everyone who professes the Christian re- 
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ligion should have at least an elementary knowledge of 
how our church and religion have grown. Illustrated 
talks have been given to the pupils. These outlined 
the history of the Church through the Middle Ages, 
the Protestant Reformation, the Coming of the Pil- 
grims and will end with a study of the growth of 
Unitarianism. 

The visual aids used in connection with this study 
have consisted of stereopticon slides and four motion 
pictures as follows: 

“The Story of the Wadensians’” (6 reels); “The 
Life and Times of Luther” (8 reels) ; “The Bell of 
Atri” (1 reel) was used on Humane Sunday; and one 
reel on “The Isle of Shoals” is yet to be shown. For 
review work the teachers have used with their classes, 
“Movements and Men of the Christian Church” by 
Dr. Charles T. Billings. 

For next year I am planning a_ course entitled, 
“Through Nature to God.” It is hoped that through 
such a study the pupil may gain a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the world about him and how his in- 
dividual life is related to the whole. Another helpful 
course would be one on Christian citizenship. ‘These 
courses are offered as suggestions toward a program 
of planned instruction. There is no limit to the illum- 
inating ways in which the visugraphic method may be 


used in religious education. 


New Motion Picture Material For 
Religious Programs 


The latest film catalog issued by the Religious Mo- 
tion Picture Fpundation shows many additions to their 
16 mm. and 35 mm. film library. They have a new 
series of 10 reels on The American Indian, which is a 


serious and comprehensive portrayal of our native 
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Americans, the high idealism of their great traditions 
and history, their struggle for adjustment to white 
civilization, and their place in our culture and economic 
life of today; 8 reels on China, a sympathetic study of 
China as it is today with her background of rich cul- 
ture, her struggle against poverty and dissention, and 
emergence toward the ideals of modern civilization ; 
and 4 reels on Brazil, which should stimulate a greater 
knowledge and appreciation of our neighbor country. 
These pictures are called “Adventures in Understand 
ing” and have been produced in the hope that they 
may contribute to the devotional life of the church, 
to a broader understandng of the working of Chris 
tian principles in the complex conditions of the pres- 
ent day, and toward a renewed activity in the church. 

Complete programs have been built around the films 
in order to facilitate their use in church activities and 
to make a more dynamic use of them. These Lesson 
Helps or Reference Outlines are sent out well in ad- 
vance of the film showing so that there is ample time 
for the leader using the films to arrange his program. 

A Reference Outline for one of the \merican In 
dian pictures illustrates what has been developed for 
each picture. It gives a detailed story of the film and 
suggestions as to how it can be used in a worship 
service, or serve as the basis for discussion in the 
Sunday School, Women’s Missionary Circle, or other 
church groups. Suggested musical accompaniment is 
also included. 

The booklet, “Services of \Vorship for Young 
People’s Groups,” promoting the use of recorded 
music in connection with silent film services, contains 
many excellent services, prayers, litanies, and a list 


of suitable religious music records. 


Film Showing at Hall of Religion 

The International Hour, presented daily at eight p. 
m. at the Hall of Religion, Century of Progress, is 
sponsored by the following organizations: League of 
Nations Association, Mid-West Institute of Inter 
national Relations, Peace Films Foundation, Inc., Wo 
men’s International League, and Youth Peace Council. 

The principal feature of the International Hour is 
the daily presentation of the all-talking motion pic- 
ture “Must War Be?” This is the first of a series of 
pictures to be produced by the Peace Films Founda 
tion, Inc., a non-profit membership corporation founded 
in 1932 by peace leaders in the East. The film is 
documentary, presenting an accurate pictorial and 
sound record of the most important and _ significant 
events in the history of mankind. It shows the prog- 
ress of the peace movement since the World War, as 
well as the continuous preparations for future wars. 

Kach day the International Hour is in charge of a 
different local group and local leaders will speak 
briefly on international affairs. This program will be 
free to the public, as the costs are being defrayed by 
a special fund, now being raised. 
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New Motion Picture Film Teaches 
Typewriting Technique 


in visual educa 


* IGNIZANT of the appreciation 
tion, the State ¢ ollege of \Washins 


Pton at its sun 
mer session has developed a five hundred foot 16mm. 
reel expounding Correct Ty pew riting Technique 
This film, the first to have been developed on thi 
popular subject, takes the student through the su 
cessive steps on through to the completion of lettet 
typing at 500 strokes or 100 words a minute. The 
technique has been successfully applied at the State 
College of Washington, and this summer a beginning 
typing class was developed through this method. k¢ 
sults in this specific case showed that thirty words, o1 


150 strokes a minute were acquired in thirty days 
Use of the motion picture is of outstanding value 
in teaching skill subjects where it is difficult, if not 


impossible, to present actual techniques slowly enough 


for the inexperienced student to see clearly the process, 


and still fast enough that the expert technique is not 


lost. 


Commercial teachers On the whole have been slow 
to realize the possibilities of slow motion picture pr 
and 


sentation of the fundamentals of both shorthand 


typewriting. They fail to appreciate the great ca 
pacity which most students have for imitating what 
they see. The beginner who sees on the screen cor 
rect typewriting operations readily transfers what he 
has seen into like movements of his own. 

This new film, “Teaching Beginners How to Type 
write,” is intended for instructional use with begin 
ning typists as supplementary to the regular demon 
stration work of the teacher. No extraordinary speed 
work is included, 100 words a minute being the fast 
est writing presented. Throughout the film, however, 
emphasis has been placed on ease, smoothness, and 
fluency of writing. 

The first part of the picture shows the secretary 
from the time she inserts the paper, adjusts the mar 
gin stops, until the finished letter is removed from 
the machine, correctly placed on the page. The stu- 
dent readily locates the margin stops and the tabula 
tor as the operator makes the necessary adjustments. 
He seés clearly the correct method of inserting and re 
moving the paper; and proper posture becomes for 
him a simple matter of imitation. 


Following this is a scene showing how not to do it; 
how time and effort are wasted by the lack of tech- 


nique in unskilled writing. Lost motion attendant 


ELEANOR SKIMIN and ETHEL WOOD 


upon poor posture, poor machine manipulation, and 
unrhythmic writing is clearly portrayed. 

ln sharp contrast, the third scene in this division 
shows a beginner, correctly trained, writing easily and 
smoothly, with a stroking rate of 150 strokes a minute 

after only six weeks of instruction. The student 
who appears in this scene was chosen from a regular 
summer session class in beginning typewriting at the 
State College of Washington. 

The second section of this film presents a detailed 
The third 
and final division of the film shows the result to be 


analysis of various machine operations. 
gained by correct practices, and the ease of action 
of skilled writing. 

The time and effort saved in showing operations 
which heretofore have been talked about is well worth 
while from the standpoint of the teacher as well as of 
the learner, and the showing of this film has elicited 
much praise and enthusiasm from educators connected 
with universities, commercial colleges and high school 
commercial departments. It is a step in advance in the 
visual instruction of a most practical subject that bids 
fair to find its place in the curriculum of every pro- 
gressive educational institution in the United States. 
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A School Journey to the Beach* 


TRIP TO the beach always appeals to the chil- 

dren and provides a teacher with many new and 
interesting subjects around which she may arrange 
valuable lessons. On one warm spring day, | took 
my Adjustment class, a group of twenty-five, to the 
beach during the last period of the afternoon—the 
time scheduled for Nature Study. In a preliminary 
discussion we considered proper conduct on the street. 
The children were instructed as to the work of a 
field trip and were given a few questions to assist 
them in making definite observations of the sea gulls. 


All went well during the seven minute hike but 
upon our arrival we found the tide high. ‘The sea 
gulls, usually so numerous, were nowhere to be seen. 


“Must we go right back?” the children asked with a 





Wi ley Post 


“I selected the LEICA as 
the only camera to carry 
on my round-the-world 
flight because it ideally 
combines so many import- 
ant advantages. It is the 
only camera I could de- 
pend upon for a complete 
photographic record.” 













For the first time—a camera with a focal plane shutter with speeds of 
1, 14, %4, ™%& seconds and intermediate speeds, in addition to regular 
speeds between 1/20th and 1/500th second. Instantly set, no confusing 
seales to adjust. Scope of shutter performance unequalled by any 
camera today. Other LEICA Features: Built-In Range Finder, giving 
you correct focus instantly, ‘no ‘guesswork, with Magnified Focusing 
Image for clear vision. 8 Interchangeable Lenses, including telephoto, 
speed, wide angle lenses, others. 300 accessories for every photographic 
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micro adapters, projectors for Leica and other slides, and many other 
economical devices for educational purposes. 36 pictures from one ro!] 
of cinema film. Sharp negatives (Enlargements up to 12x18 inches). 
Small, compact, fits the pocket. Write for free booklet ““Why LEICA?” 
and Booklet No. 1216 “‘Leica Model F.” 


E. LEITZ, Inc., Dept. 353 
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SYBIL L. DANIELS 


tone of disappointment. In reply I sent the boys and 
girls scampering along the water’s edge in search of 
subjects for study. Each one was instructed to get 
something within a given time and return to me on 
signal. 

Many forms of sea life were brought back, identi 
fied, and discussed, but perhaps the most interesting 
was the Irish sea moss, or carrageen, which had been 
washed ashore in large quantities during a_ heavy 
storm. In telling the children about it | mentioned 
the fact that many times | had gathered Irish moss 
for use in making a dessert or pudding called blanc 
mange. This appealed to them and it was amusing 
to see the hands and pockets full of sea moss as we 
started home. Many questions were asked and after 
an explanation of the very simple method of prep- 
aration it was suggested that we request Miss Dick 
son, the Domestic Science teacher, to instruct the girls 
in making blane-mange. She had never used sea 
moss but was very willing to undertake the experi 
ment. 

The following day was a busy one. The girls made 
the blance-mange and as soon as they returned to the 
home room the boys wished to hear all about it. With- 
out thinking of it as an English period the girls gave 
\We also searched 


through dictionaries, encyclopedias and nature books 


some excellent oral compositions. 


for information about Irish sea moss and blane-mange. 
A study of the derivation of the latter word aroused 
a similar interest in other words. 

The third day proved still more interesting.. The 
pudding was ready to serve and the boys received an 
invitation to a “blanc-mange party” after school. This 
gave an opportunity for an effective lesson on courtesy 
and proved an incentive for noticeable improvement 
in personal appearance, especially among the more 
careless boys. After a seemingly long afternoon the 
appointed hour arrived and a most excited group was 
welcomed by Miss Dickson. Our principal, Miss Yeo- 
mans, told the boys and girls a story and then re- 
freshments of blanc-mange and pineapple were served 
by the girls. Everyone thoroughly enjoyed the party 
and expressed his appreciation to Miss Dickson before 
leaving. I was happily surprised by the dignity and 
courtesy with which all conducted themselves. 

What fun we had experienced with our Nature 
Study hike, discussions, research, cooking and party! 
Miss Yeomans had been interested in the activities 
but hadn't heard the entire story from beginning to 
*We are indebted to Mr. Abraham Krasker for this interest- 

ing project developed by Miss Daniels in conjunction 
with the film lesson, “Beach and Sea Life,” in Dr. Earle 
Brooks’ course in nature study for elementary teachers 
given with the use of sound motion pictures, at Boston 
University. 
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SOUND EQUIPMENT 


PORTABLE 


35 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


Now available 
for School Room 
and Auditorium. 


Features Simplicity of 
design, rear shutter, 
straight line film travel. 


Uses 500, 750 or 1000 
watt Mazda lamps. Easy 
to set up and operate. 


This Syncrofilm Sound 
and Visual Projector 
maintains the high stand- 
ards that have made 
the name Syncrofilm 
famous. It incorporates 
all the latest develop- 
ments in sound and 
sight projection. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED 
CIRCULAR. 


WEBER MACHINE CORP. 


59 RUTTER STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Export Office: 15 Laight St., N.Y.C. 
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Too Much Lecturing 
Often Confuses the Student 





From the 16 mm. Shorthand Film 


The New W. § 


SHORTHAND and 


TYPING FILMS 


Clarify Instruction 


and start the beginner aright. Develop rhythm, ac- 


curacy, speed. For universities, colleges, high schools, 
commercial schools. 16 mm. 500 feet, including slow 
motion, in each reel. Introductory price, with ex- 
planatory manual, $22.50 each. 
“Teaching Beginners HOW to Typewrite”’ 
“Correct Shorthand Technique’’—order from 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
State College of Washington 
PULLMAN, Washington 








The (reation 


of an 


En glish Word 


HE story is often told of an Englishman who 

wagered a large sum of money that he could 

over-night create a new word for the English 
Language. A friend accepted and the Englishman 
won. This is how he did it: 


Hiring all of the people that were available, he 
put them to work one evening. The next morning 
when London awoke a strange sight met its eyes. 
On the sidewalks, the sides of buildings, shop win- 
dows, doorsteps, in fact, in every space large 
enough to accommodate them, appeared the letters 
QUIZ. That day the word "Quiz" was on the 
tongue of every Londoner and everyone was ques- 
tioning everyone else about its meaning. Hence 
the meaning, to question. Quiz is now in the 
dictionary. 


Other words that have been coined have come 
into common usage and among them is the word 
“Balopticon."" Because of the popularity of the 
B&L Balopticon its name has become a common 
noun. It is used synonymously with still projector. 


ls not this fact equal to the testimony of thousands 
of satisfied users? 








Bausch & Lomb Balopticons are serving many teach- 
ers as a means of visual instruction. Models for 
lantern slides or opaque projection or both are avail- 
able. Different models are suited to any projection 
distance, in a small room or a large auditorium. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


688 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
end me your Balopticon catalog. 
city R State 


BAUSCH € LOMB 
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Write for free samples. 
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1674 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














end. Therefore, during the English period the next 
morning each one undertook the writing of a complete 
account for her. Some wrote compositions while 
others chose diaries or letters. All told of their good 
tumes or interesting information gained through the 
study and others expressed appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity of having lessons out of doors. Thus we 
brought to a close an exceedingly interesting series 
of activities which had begun as the children ran 
along the beach in search of material for Nature 
Study. 





Following the Demand for More 


Accurate and Better Prepared 
Historical Visual Aid Material 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHIC SETS 























FOR CLASSROOM USE 


were selected and prepared from historical motion picture ‘'stills'’ 
and edited for visua! aids by historians and an advisory Board of 
Directors of Visual Education. 


The following six sets are now available: 


WESTWARD MOVEMENT 
ROMAN LIFE 
CIVIL WAR PERIOD 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND ORGANI- 
ZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
FEUDAL LIFE FROM ROBINHOOD 
PILGRIMS 


Each group contains about 15 8x10 photographs dry mounted 9!/4x1 1, 
boxed, with introduction and full descriptive text on each picture. 





The material offered is of historical accuracy and high photographi 

quality and is made available by us through the exclusive co-operation 

and courtesy of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc. 


Write for prices and descriptive folder to: 


Educational Research Studies, Ltd. 


5537 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Film Production Activities 


(Concluded from page 191) 


project, the reforestation relief bill and the home 
mortgage refinancing bill. Action scenes follow with 
employee groups, employer groups and consumer 
groups tersely explaining the benefits each will receive 
from the National Industrial Recovery Act and _ its 
general effect on the entire nation. 

Burnett Hershey, who wrote the script, made fre- 
quent trips to Washington to confer with officials as 
to the best manner of presentation and the material 
for the scenario. The short has the endorsement of 


the \dministration. 


Educational Movies at Fair 

A new type of movie thriller in which the heroes 
hobble on crutches instead of riding bucking bronchos 
is being shown in the public welfare section of the 
Social Science Building at The Century of Progress. 
World’s fair officials and Miss Isabella Dolton, as 
sistant superintendent in charge of special schools 
division of the Chicago Board of Education, together 
with W. F. Kruse, head of the Educational Depart 
ment of the Bell & Howell Company, cooperated in 
the taking of this 16 mm. film which depicts the work 
being done in the Spalding and Brown schools, in Chi 
cago, for handicapped children. 

The movie is in two reels and shows the progress 
made in training crippled, blind, deaf, and otherwise 
defective youngsters. .\ century ago society generally 
considered these children “not worth bothering with” 
today, as evidenced by these movies, such children 


are the subject of serious study and effort. 


Christian Science Publishing Co., in its own building 
on the mainland at about Twentieth Street, is showing 
a silent film devoted to creating interest in its daily 
newspaper, the Christian Science Monitor. 

Hawaii, its scenery, customs, commerce, and tour 
ist attractions, may be seen in motion pictures with 
appropriate sound accompaniment in Hawatan Head 
quarters on the ground floor of the Federal building, 
in the north wing. 

Colorado has devoted its entire hall in the Court of 
States to a theater in which sound movies describing 
the recreational, agricultural, and industrial advantages 
of the state are presented. 

New York State is showing eight 16 mm. motion 
pictures of the various aspects of the state, using four 
lilmo Continuous Projectors. This state hall is dis 
tinguished by its extensive use of fine photographs. 

Ohio, wishing to stress its important position in 
dustrially, is showing a number of motion pictures, 
each dealing with one industry and each complete in 
one reel. About half of these films are Kodacolor, 
and these are alternated with the monochrome films. 
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Your School Can Own The 
Best Portable Sound Projector 
made (DeVry)—right now— 
this Fall—without any Cost 
to the School Board. 


After paying for its own purchase, it becomes a contin- 
uous and popular fund-raising machine for other school 


enterprises. Write for booklet --- “Raising Funds With DeVry 
Talkies” --- also letters from many schools using the plan successfully. 








HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. -- 1111 CENTER ST. -- CHICAGO 
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Photographs of =e i 
Tell Stories an ee fave Time 
am. Get Results 











Learn how TC MAKE yOur camera pecome a y : . . 
m You can do just as this science teacher 


is doing — teach with the assistance of 
pictures, saving time and getting better 


There is joy in making good photographs . . . results. 


skilled story teller. It's all in understanding it: 


capacities and limitations. 


Read how others do it. Subscribe to that beau ; ' 
: Pictures do tell a more comprehensive 


story than words can possibly do. 


tiful, monthly magazine. 


Camera Craft With the Spencer Four-purpose Pro- 

jector you may use all types of material 
It's devoted to photography. $2.00 a year available—opaque—glass slides — film- 
sample on request. slides——micro-slides. 


It is inexpensive and gives remarkable 


CAMERA CRAFT results. Complete data sent gratis— 
PUBLISHING COMPANY write for VAC booklet. 


703 Market Street, San Francisco, California Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 








“Stills” for Visual Aids 


Educational Research Studies of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, have added two more sets to their educational 
series of motion picture “stills,” one on Feudal Life 
and the other on Pilgrims. Sets previously announced 
are: Westward Movement, Roman Life, American 
Revolution and Organisation of Government, Civil 
War Period. 


the set, each with text and introduction, and may be 


They average fifteen photographs to 


obtained in two forms—mounted separately, boxed 
for classroom use; or bound in an easel-type, imita- 
tion leather, durable binder for use on the browsing 
table of school or public library. It is planned to cover 
all historical periods in this manner as rapidly as is 
feasible and to maintain throughout the highest stand 


ard of quality obtainable. 
The teacher who succeeds today, recognizes the vital 
importance of the “seeing experience” and the need 


of supplying vivid and accurate pictorial material 





The teusubeity amd mercy of the great heart of Abraharn Lin 
colm have become treasured traditions of Amerean History 
Had the problem of rebuilding the war devaststed South been visiting th 
Lenealn’s, reconstruction might have been apeeded and much =a look of « 






armpassonate kindness on his face 


A “Still” from the “Civil War Period” Series 


which may be made an integral part of the lesson. 
Modern visual material, covering present-day customs 
and industrial processes, is useful and plentiful, but 
accurate historical material, which reconstructs the 
scenes and events of the past in the desired continuity, 
has always been difficult to obtain. The perfection of 
modern photography and the resources of the motion 
picture industry, which have made possible the scrup- 
ulous research and attention to detail regardless of 
cost, have placed in the hands of teachers the exact 


means needed to bring this background and this wealth 
of experience, to the child. 

The teaching economy of carefully selected and pre- 
pared visual aid material is acknowledged, for it nat 
urally follows that results are more definite and more 
quickly obtained. Directors and leaders of Visual 
Education and those using these visual aids in con- 
nection with the educational program of their schools, 
have been enthusiastic in expressing their approval of 
the quality, uniqueness, and completeness of these 
prepared photographic studies, stressing the concen- 
trated attention displayed by the children when they 


were used. 


New Model Leica Camera 


K. Leitz, Inc., New York City, announces the intro 
duction of a new model F Leica Camera, one that 
includes, besides the usual shutter speed range of 
1/20th to 1/500th second exposure, slow shutter speeds 
ranging from one full second to one-eighth second. 
An interesting feature of this device lies in the fact 
that intermediate shutter speeds may be secured by 
setting the index pointer between two calibrated speeds. 
The new shutter speed control consists of a tiny, cali- 
brated knob and operates independently from the regu 
lar shutter. A new magnifier lens is built into the 
range and view finders which permits a larger image 
to be seen. Another point of refinement is the inclu 
sion of evelets, one on each side of the camera, to ac- 
commodate a special carrying strap equipped with 
snap-hooks, thus permitting the camera to be carried 
and used without the aid of a carrying case. Book 
let No. 1216 describes the new Camera, and may be 
secured by writing to EK. Leitz, Inc., or visiting local 


photographic dealers. 


Bell & Howell Introduces New Reels 


For those who are interested in securing continuous 
projection of 16 mm. sound pictures for periods of a 
half hour and 45 minutes, Bell & Howell Company has 
developed 1200-foot and 1600-foot 16 mm. film reels. 
Also the Filmosound, the B & H sound-on-film 16 mm. 
projector, has been provided with 1200 and 1600 foot 
reel arms. 

The new reels are of all-steel construction and are 
designed for maximum ruggedness as well as_ for 
lightness and facility of operation. They have the 
self-threading hub feature. The flanges have been cut 
out not only to reduce weight but also to provide ease 


in threading. 

















September, 1933 


The DeVry Plan Fits the Economy Drive 


Of the drastic cuts school and city officials have 
made in various school departments, it is gratifying 
to note that Visual Education Departments have been 
maintained. In the brief time that they have been 
operating they have sold themselves to school author 
itics as valuable school aids. They have suffered some 
reduced appropriations, but they have not been 


dropped. 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc., has made a real contribu 
tion to this situation in their plan which enables 
schools to go right ahead with their visual education 
equipment—including Sound-on-Film outfits—without 
drawing on regular school funds. “Talkies,” fascet 
nating and popular, provide entertainments in_ the 
school auditorium at low admission prices, enabling 
the outfit fo raise its own cash; and then later on ac 


tually raise funds for other school activities. 


This in no wise interferes with the regular class 
room and auditorium showings of strictly educational 


films to go along with the course of study. 


A. good example of how schools are doing this, is 


seen in the following letter: 


We put these shows on either Friday afternoons 


or Saturday and charge 10c¢ admission The audi 


1 


torium is usually large enough to take care of the 


enrollment of that particular school, therefore, it 
is Not necessary to run more than one show. We 
do not advertise the shows outside our own schools 


but do encourage parents to come so they may 


the type of show their children are seeing 


Our ambition is to bring about an appreciation for 


pictures of literary value. When mass satisfactions 
are raised to a highe r level, there will be less need 
for censors. In other words, we are giving the pat 


ents an opportunity to say “See this show” rather 
than “Don't go to that show”. 


W. E. SWARTHOUT, 


Principal, Emerson School, Maywood, III 


Eastman Developments 


or several years photography by invisible infra 
red radiation has received wide public attention 
through the newspapers and the scientific press, but 
until quite recently commercial photographers and ad 
vanced amateurs have been concerned only with pho 
tography by visible light. Photographic materials 
sensitive to visible light have amply met the requir 
ments of these groups, even for distant landscapes 
which were photographed with a panchromatic emul 


sion and a red filter for eliminating haze. 


Plates sensitive to invisible infra-red light have been 
extremely useful to scientists, especially astronomers. 
Moreover, because this light penetrates through hazy 
atmospheres far better than visible light, such plates 


have been used successfully for photography at great 
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1933's 
Greatest 
Bargain in 
Projectors 


@ 
VICTOR 
Model 7H-V.C. 
500 Watt-$117.50 


Model 3-V.C. 
400 Watt-—$112.50 


e 
Only 18 Projectors. 
While they last. 


Rush your Order. 
VICTOR Model 3-V.C. e 





We have made a special purchase of these 18 pro- 
jectors—(8) Model 7H-V.C. and (10) Model 3-V.C. 
which list for $200.00 and $187.50 respectively, in- 
cluding case. These Projectors are BRAND NEW 
and carry a TWO YEAR GUARANTEE by the 
VICTOR FACTORY of DAVENPORT, lowa. 


write — 


SUNNY SCHICK 
“The Filmo Broker’’ 





"Since 1925" 


(mention Educational Screen when writing) 











distances. They may also be used for fantastic night 
effects by daylight, or to produce a nearby landscape 
of unusual character. 

Recent improvements in infra-red-sensitive plates, 
both in speed and sensitivity, make them more practical 
for the use of photographers who wish to take ad- 
vantage of the special results and the unusual effects 
they offer. A current announcement by the Eastman 
I.odak Company states that three types of these plates 
are now standardized for this work. 

Kodak Panatomic Film, a panchromatic film of ex- 
ceedingly fine grain, for use with miniature cam- 
eras, is another new development. It has the same 
speed as N. C. 


by artificial light. Panatomic Film is being manufac- 


Film in daylight and is twice as fast 
tured in three types of rolls: F127, for cameras tak- 
ing 16 pictures on the “vest pocket” roll; F117 for 
Rolleiflex cameras ; and a 30-exposure daylight-loading 
roll for Leica cameras. 

Simultaneously with the new film, the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company announced the addition of another 
miniature model to its line of European-type cameras 

the Kodak Vollenda equipped with a _ Radionar 
\nastigmat f. 4.5 lens and a Pronto shutter with 
speeds up to 1/100 second and with bulb, time, and 
a built-in self-timer. 








The Educational Screen 
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HERE THEY ARE! 
| A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
FILMS Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 1674 Broadway, New York Cit) 
Arnold Audio Associates (5) Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 4) ee ee ee 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 1111 Center St., Chicago Society for Visual Education 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3 6) (See advertisement on page 25) 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, [1]. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) Spencer Lens Co. 
? _ 10 . 3 ica: Q doz S 7 4 ff: Oo, N. # 
Carlyle Ellis (1, 4) 26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. l pes pacer an lt aa 
53 Hamilton Terrace, New York City International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
Producer of Social Service Films 90 Gold St., New York City Victor Animatograph Corp. 
; Davenport, Iowa 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
Rochester, N. Y. 1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. Williams, Browne and Earle, Inc. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) Sinan Hebitk (4) 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
y Schic 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IM. 

Modern Woodmen of America (3, 4) 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 


1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


School of Business Administration (4) 
State College, Pullman, Wash. 


(See advertisement on page 203) 


Society for Visual Education (1, 4) 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 182) 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 


48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(Ste advertisement on outside back cover) 


IS YOUR firm represented here? 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 207) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, lowa 


Weber Machine Corp. (2) 


59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 203) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRINTS 


Educational Research Studies, Ltd. 
5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 204) 
William Thompson 
Malden-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SCREENS 
Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis 
Eastman Educational Slides 
lowa City, la. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 182) 


It should be. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 205) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 182) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 203 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St.. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 202) 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Society for Visual Education 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 2 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, lowa 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
sound and silent. 








Continuous insertions under one 


heading cost only $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 50c each. 














